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AGE AND DISTRIBUTION OF THE MONUMENTS. 
BY STEPHEN D. PEET, PH. D. 


The knowledge of the Stone Age has generally been ac- 
quired by the study of the different implements and relics, 
the material of which they are composed giving the name. 
The distinction between the three ages has also been marked 
by the same means, as the abundance of stone relics gave the 
name to the Stone Age, the bronze relics gave their name to 
the Bronze Age, and the prevalence of iron, the name to:the 
Iron Age. There are many advantages to this system which 
makes the material of the relics a sign of the age, and, for this 
reason, it has long been very popular, and useful. The advant- 
ages may be enumerated as follows; first, the relics may be 
gathered into the museums and classified according to the 
material, and by the means the stage of culture, which had 
been reached, is at once brought before the eye; second, the 
increase of skill in making tools, weapons, and implements, 
and the growth of art during the prehistoric period are 
plainly shown by the study of the relics of various kinds, 
especially if we include the various specimens of pottery and 
shell-work, and textile fabrics; third, another advantage is that 
a comparison may be made between those which are gathered 
from widely separated localities. It is by this means that the 
law of parallel development may be recognized, and the pro- 
gress of the different nations during the prehistoric period 
may be clearly seen. 

Now taking these advantages together, it is not at all strange 
that the study of the relics has been a favorite one, and that 
the science of archeology has so rapidly advanced. There are, 
however, as many advantages coming to us from the study of 
the monuments as from the study of the relics. They are as 
follows: 

1. The view of primitive society which is gained from the 
study of the monuments; is much clearer and more compre- 
hensive than from the study of thé relics. It is true that the 
relics gathered in museums do show the various stages of pro: 
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gress through which man has passed, but the difficulties 
which have been overcome cannot be realized until we go to 
the field and study the environments. 

2. Man’s power in adapting himself to his circumstances 
is shown by this means. In this his superiority over all other 
creatures is proven. The animals, to be sure, do adapt them- 
selves to their circumstances, but they are so affected by their 
surroundings that ultimately their own natures change; they, 
in fact, yield to nature, and they are modified by her. With 
man, the case is different; he, everywhere, proves himself a 
conqueror and shows himself to be superior to his surround- 
ings. The law of survival of the fittest is illustrated in him 
far more than in any of the animals. 


Wi ew 


PALHOLITHIC CAVE IN BAVARIA. 

3. The progress of man in architecture as well as in art is 
shown by the monuments when seen in the field. There may, 
indeed, be a few specimens of architecture brought from afar 
and gathered into the museums, and the styles of ornamenta- 
tion may be compared by this means, but the massiveness, the 
strength, and the stability of the works of man are never 
shown by these specimens. They are mere fragments and 
have no such settings as are shown where they are seen in 
their natural surroundings. Even the rudest specimens of 
man’s handiwork prove at times to be very impressive, for the 
building or the monument, whether made of earth, or wood, or 
stone, shows his power of making the means serve the end, 
which no mere relic can show. 

4. The chief advantage to be gathered from the study of 
the monuments, is that it enables us to recognize the different 
epochs which belong to the Stone Age. These epochs are not 
easily distinguished by the study of the relics, but the monu- 
ments differ so much in material, style, stages of progress, 
and degrees of finish that we may easily identify the epochs 
by them. The differences may be owing to the ethnic tastes, 
for the ethnic type is always impressed upon the structures, 
but the stages of progress are so marked that we may recog- 
nize them, even in the same region,and when we compare one 
locality with another, we may identify them with the epochs, 
and so mark subdivisions of the Stone Age. 
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5. The comparison of the monuments shows that nearly 
every people has passed through the same stages of progress 
before they reached the stage of civilization. We may regard 
the monuments as the alphabet of history, marking a period 
when the human race was in a state of tutelage, in fact, in 
that state in which a child is learning to read. The art of 
constructing a sentence with a child follows that of acquiring 
the alphabet. So the art of constructing a finished building 
and giving to it such architectural features as would make it 
either substantial and enduring, or attractive to the eye, must 
follow the beginnings, which are marked by these rude struc- 
tures. There are many rudimentary forms which mark the 
progress of the prehistoric people, and are peculiar to the pre- 
historic age, some of them upon this continent, others upon 
the eastern continent, but all of them present characteristics 
which are worthy of especial study. 

It will be the object of this volume, to describe the monu- 
ments of the Stone Age, but we shall devote the present 
chapter to a consideration of their distribution. 

I. We will begin with the Kitchen Middens or Shell Heaps. 
These, in the strict sense of the word, are not monuments, 
and yet they are tokens which show the presence of man in 
various parts of the world,and many of them are so old as 
to make it appropriate to consider them. The Kitchen Middens 
on the coast of Denmark were brought to the notice of archzo- 
logists at a very early date, and may be said to have laid the 
foundation of modern archeology. These were found to contain 
the bones of animals, which are still found in the sea and 
forests of the region, but contained no bones of such 
extinct animals as have been found in the caves; nor do they 
even contain any bones carved with the figures of these animals. 
It is on this account that the Kitchen-Middens are important, 
for they form the connecting links between that age in which 
man was associated with extinct animals, and that age ifi which 
man began to domesticate the animals. They are in reality 
the monuments of primitive man, and of the animals with 
which he has been associated. It may be well to mention the 
animals which were associated with man when he was a trog- 
lodyte, or cave dweller. Sir John Lubbock has given a list of 
these. They are as follows: Cave bear (Ursus speleus), cave 
hyena (Hyena spelea), cave lion (Felis spelea), mammoth 
(Elephas primigenius), mastodon (E£ilephas antiquus), hairy 
rhinoceros (XKhinoceros tichorinis), hippopotamus (//ippopot- 
amus major), musk-ox (Ovibos moschatus), \rish Elk (Equus 
fosstlis), glutton, aurochs (Bison Europeus), urus (Bos primi- 
genius). The bones of some these animals are found in Siberia 
and in Arctic America, others in southern Africa; others in 
France and Germany, the British Isles, in Siberia, and scat- 
tered fom Rekhring Straits to Texas, but none have been found 
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either in the tumuli of western Europe or America, or in the 
Danish shellmounds or in the Swiss lake villages.* 

There is somethirg fascinating in the thought that these 
animals were known to the ancient troglodytes of Europe, and 
that man at his early stages of existence, had to contend with 
such gigantic creatures. Lubbock says that during the earlier 
human period, England and France seem to have been in- 
habited by the gigantic Irish elk, two species of elephant, and 
three of rhinoceros, together with the reindeer, a large bear 
closely resembling the grizzly bear of the Rocky Mountains, a 
bison scarcely distinguishable from that of the American 
Prairies, the musk- 
ox of Arctic Am 
erica, the lemming 
of the Siberian 
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rivers. The animals 
which were found 
in the’ kitchen- 
middens or shell 
mounds of Den- KITCHEN MIDDEN ON NORTHWEST COAST. 
mark are such as are peculiar to the forest and the sea. They 
are as follows: 

The stag (Cervus elephas), the roedeer, the wild boar, the urus, 
the dog, the fox, the wolf, the marten, the otter, the porpoise, the 
seal, the water rat, the beaver, the wild cat, the bear, the 
hedgehog, the mouse, traces of a small species of ox, the 
aurochs (in the peat-bogs),the aquatic birds, such as swan, ducks, 
and geese. The urus and the domestic ox, sheep and the 
domestic hog are all absent. The flint implements resemble 
those which are characteristics of the “ coast finds.” They may 
be classed as shellmound axes, flint-flakes, bone and horn awls, 
pottery, stone hammers, sling stones, very few polished axes. 
The total absence of metal indicates that they had no weapons 
except those made of wood, horn, stone and bone. 

The change from association with extinct animals, to 
that with the animals which still exist was attended with a 
great change on the part of man himself. Man is no longer a 
mere troglodyte or cave dweller, but he is a house builder and 
begins his career as anarchitect. His social condition changes 
greatly. He is no longer a mere shaggy creature who shares 
his abode with the animals, and has no desire for progress, but 








* An exception must be made of the musk ox, the aurochs, the urus, and of the mam- 
moth for all these have been found so close to the relics of the stone age as to make it 
probable that they survived to that age, 
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he is a home-maker, and has a family for which he provides. 
Society may, at an early stage, have been organized into clans, 
and the clans may have had all things in common, but, after 
all, the family was recognized, the hearth and home became, 
in a measure, sacred, and the house became a monument, not 
for the beast, but for humanity and all that the term implies.* 

Prof. Worsaz says: 

Shell mounds and coast finds are characterized by very rough flint 
implements, and are the remains of a much suder ad more barbarous 
people than that which constructed the large Stone Age tumuli, and made 
the beautiful weapons, etc., found in them. 

The chief characteristic of the shell heaps is that so many 
of them contain circles which show the sites where the circular 
huts stood. They are formed by the accumulations or the re- 
fuse, which must evidently have occupied a considerable period 
to have reached the depth which has been found in the heaps. 
The inhabitants have been compared to the Fuegians, who, 
according to Darwin, lived chiefly upon shell-fish, and were 
obliged constantly to change their place of residence, but they 
returned at intervals to the same spots, as is evident from the 
pile of old shells, which must often amount to some tons in 
weight. These heaps can be distinguished at a long distance 
by the bright green color of certain plants that grow on them. 

The wide distribution of the shell heaps has been dwelt 
upon by various authors, but the characteristics remain about 
the same. In Scandinavia, old hearths were brought to light, 
consisting of flat stones, on which were piles of cinders and 
fragments of wood and charcoal. In Germany, kitchen-mid- 
dens contain bone implements, the bones of domestic 
animals and numerous skeletons upon the abandoned hearths. 
In Portugal, shell heaps have been found fiom thirty-five to 
forty miles from the sea coast, sixty-five to eighty feet above 
the sea level, containing several different hearths, also ancient 
kitchen middens in the valley of the Tigris in which were 
found crouching skeletons, proving that here the home had 
become the tomb. It is evident that in all these places, man 
had made his fixed abode, and that the tent or the temporary 
shelter of the nomad had given place to the hut, but that man 
had not reached the agricultural state, for no seeds or grain or 
agricultural tools have been foundin them. In America, shell 
mounds are numerous, and their size and extent bear witness 








*The changes which occurred in the fauna during the Stone Age may be learned from the 
fact that at the beginning there were no domestic animals, except the dog, but at the close 
nearly all the domestic animals were present and common. The greatest changes occurred 
during the time of the lake dwellers. Phe aurochs, the urus, the stag, the bear, and the wild 
boar were known to the early lake dwellers, for their bones have been found at Welhausen aad 
elsewhere. The urus or Bos primigenius was tamed, crossed with other earlier types by the 
lake dwellers, and gave a variety of breeds during the Stone Age. The lake dwellers also 
had other domestic animals, one species of dog, a small ox, the horned sheep, the goat and 
the horse, though the domestic horse was not introduced till the Bronze Age. It was small 
and slender, with small hoofs, and resembled the Greek horse. It was not inferior to the wild 
horse which was hunted and eaten by the cavemen of paleolithic times. The number of 
animals slain by the lake dwellers is shown by the fact that five tons of bones were found at 
Robenhausen. There were very few domestic animals during the time of the kitchen middens, 
—— = orcas dog was common. The majority of the bones are those of fish and of the 
witd animals. 
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to the number of inhabitants that dwelt near them and the 
long duration of their sojourn. They all bear a close resem- 
blance to those of Europe. They show that the early inhabit- 
ants fed almost entirely on fish, their weapons, tools and pot- 
tery were almost identical in character, the use of metals was 
uncommon, and animals were of the same general character. 

There is this difference, however, that shell heaps in America 
were occupied until a late date; those on the northwest 
coast are still occupied. Those in Florida present every 
evidence of having been occupied by a people who were ac- 
customed to navigate the sea, and who erected their villages 
on the islands and keys which surround the coast, and have 
left many interesting tokens of their skill in defending their 
homes from the incursions of the waves as well as making the 
extensive bayous and lagoons into which the schools of fish 
were driven. The houses which stood among the shell heaps, 
and on these walls which surrounded the lagoons, have dis- 
appeared; yet the character of the wooden relics which have 
been discovered, shows very considerable advance in imitative 
art as well as skill in constructing canoes, and other articles 
necessary to a sea-faring people. See plates. 

IJ. The Lake dwellings and Crannogs which are so numerous 
in Europe form a class of monuments which is very suggestive 
of the condition cf architecture during the Stone Age. These 
are not so ancient as the kitchen middens, but they belong to 
the prehistoric period and some of them to a very early part 
of it. They are very numerous in Switzerland. and are of two 
kinds, those that belong to the early Stone Age and those 
which belong to the Bronze Age, the difference between them 
consisting in the fact that the latter were generally built 
farther out in the water, and the piles which supported them 
were more numerous, the platforms were longer and wider, and 
the houses upon them were better built. The Lake-dwellers 
resembled the people who built the kitchen middens in that 
they loved the water, and drew their subsistence from it largely, 
and had many boats in which they navigated the lakes, but 
they differed trom them in that they cultivated the land and 
raised grain and many kinds of fruit. ‘* The discovery of these 
piles excited general interest, an interest which was redoubled 
when similar discoveries revealed that all the lakes of Switzer- 
land were dotted with stations that had been built long cen- 
turies before in the midst of the waters. Twenty such stations 
were made out on Lake Bienne, twenty-four on the Lake of 
Geneva, thirty on Lake Constance, forty-nine on that of 
Neuchatel, and others, though not so many, on Lakes Sem- 
pach, Morat, Moosedorf, and Pfeffikon. In fact, more than 
two hundred lake stations are now known in Switzerland; and 
how many more may have completely disappeared? 

There is really nothing to surprise us in the fact of build- 
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ings rising from the midst of the waters. They are known in 
historic times; Herodotus relates that the inhabitants of pile 
dwellings on Lake Prasias successfully repelled the attacks of 
the Persians commanded by Megabasus. Alonzo de Ojeda, 
the companion of Amerigo Vespucci, spoke of a village con- 
sisting of twenty large houses built on piles in the midst of a 
lake to which he gave the name of Venezuela in honor of 
Venice, his native town. We meet with pile dwellings in our 
own day in the Celebes, in New Guinea, in Java, at Mindanao, 
and in the Caroline Islands. Sir Richard Burton saw pile 
dwellings at Dahomey, Captain Cameron on the lakes of Cen- 
tral Africa, and the Bishop of Labuan tells us that the houses 
of the Dayaks are built on lofty platforms on the shores of 
rivers. The accounts of historians and travellers help us to 
understand alike the mode of construction of the lake stations 
and the kind of life led by their inhabitants.” * 
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STONE AGE LAKE DWELLINGS. 


The Lake Dwellings of Switzerland may be assigned to three 
different periods.’ The first is marked by rude stone relics, 
coarse pottery and no ornamentation; the second by hatchets, 
made of red nephrite jade, and a few copper relics; the pot- 
tery is fine, ornamented, and has projecting handles. The 
third was marked by copper weapons and tools, stone ham- 
mers and hatchets carefully pierced, beads, necklaces, pend- 
ants, buttons, needles and horn combs, vases provided with 
handles and covered with ornaments. The distance from the 
shore of the ancient lake dwellings varied from 131 to 198 feet, 
the more recent, from 656 to 984 feet. Some of the pile dwel- 
lings were held by piles driven into the mud, others by piles 
which were kept in position by blocks of stone, called pack- 
werbauten, and by the Germans, steinbergen The number of 
piles is very great, varying from 40,000 at Wangen to 100,000 





* Nadaillac’s Prehistoric Peoples, pp. 144-5. 
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at Robenhausen.* The area occupied by the station varies 
from 1,200 to 21,000 square feet. The houses on the platforms 
were made of wattle and hurdlewood, and sometimes of piles 
split in half, and the floors were of the same material and 
divided by thick layers of clay. These houses are the earliest 
specimens of house architecture that have been found in 
Europe. 

The terremares of Italy date from the same period as the 
Danish kitchen middens and the Swiss pile dwellings. They 
consist of low mounds rising from thirteen to sixteen feet, 
sometimes covering an area of several miles in extent, and 
formed regular villages. They were made in the same manner 
as the pile dwellings, but as the refuse rapidly accumulated 
about the huts, the owner set up fresh piles at a greater height, 
laid down another platform, and built another hut. At some 
places three such platforms have been found.{ 

Crannogs belong to the same class as the pile dwellings. 
These are artificial islets raised above the level of certain lakes, 
by means of a series of layers of earth and stone, and strength- 
ened by piles, some upright, others laid down lengthwise. In 











CRANNOGS IN IRELAND. 


some places, the remains of stockades are found, set up in such 
a manner as to break the force of the waves. They are very 
numerous in Ireland and Scotland. 

A hut has been found in Donegal, the walls of which 
consisted of beams partly squared, joined together with 
wooden mortices and pegs; the roof was flat and consisted 
of oak planks, the spaces between, filled with mortar. A 











* Robenhausen is remarkable for the extent of its lake dwellings, and the great bounty ofits 
relics. One village is situated two thousand yards from the west lake shore, though much of the 
space is now filled with peat bog. The east lake shore is three thousand yards distant. 
A gangway is said to have extended originally the whole distance. Here one village was de- 
stroyed by fire; another set of piles, and a new village and a new layer of relics appeared. A 
second conflagration occurred, and a third series of series was erected, and then a third con- 
flag.ation occurred. [See Monroe’s “ Lake Dwellings,” p. 112.] 

tA remarkable class of works called Burgwalle is scattered over the northwestern portion 
of Europe, on the shores of the Black Sea, in Bulgaria, Transylvania, Hungary, Austria, 
Poland, North Germany, France, and Great Britain, which resemble the crannogs. They vary 
in size from sixty to three hundred feet, and theirheight from twenty to thirty feet. They were 
approached by wooden gangways. 

Desorand Mortillet found Lake dwellings in Lombardy pile structures in Hungary and on 
the Daunbe. 

There were structures resembling the Lake dwellings of Switzerland off the coast of Ven- 
ezuela, which gave the province its name. ‘The village of Guajaro, at present, in the Gulf of 
Maracaibo, resembles the Lake dwellings,in that itis built over the water. The inmates have 
the advantages of the refreshing breeze, freedom from insects and venomous creatures. There 
are houses resembling Lake dwellings off the harbor of Manila. [See my work on ‘“Begin- 
nings of Architecture,’’ Chapter vii.] 
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regular paved way formed of pebbles which were interlaced 
with branches, led up to a hearth made of flat stones 
measuring some three feet every way. With this house a 
quartz wedge and a stone chisel showing signs of service were 
found. Another hut, with an oak floor rested on four posts 
beneath a deposit of peat, twenty feet thick.* 

A modified form of Lake dwellings has been found off 
the coast of Florida. These have been referred to under the 
head of shell mounds, but we describe them under the head 
of Lake dwellings. They are really island villages or marine 
structures. One such village was found onthe Florida keys and 
described by Mr. F. H. Cushing. It consisted of a series of 
earthwalls built around the edge of the island, which walls 
were protected by an immense number of conch shells. Within 
the wall are a number of lagoons. Inthe midst of the lagoons 
are platform mounds, arranged in terraces with graded ways 
built on the sides in such a manner that people might pass 
from their houses to their boats without being disturbed by the 
the waves of the sea. 

Mr. Cushing says: 

Here, at least, had beena water court, round the margains of which 
houses rather than landings had clustered, a veritable haven of ancient 
pile dwellings, safe alike from tidal wave and hurricane, within these gi- 
gantic ramparts of shell, where through the channel gateways to the sea, 
canoes might readily come and go. 

In places off to the side on either bank were still more of 
the platforms rising terrace-like but very irregularly, from the 
enclosures below to the foundations of great level-topped 
mounds, which like worn-out, elongated and truncated py- 
ramids loftily and imposingly crown the whole—some of them 
to a height of nearly thirty feet above the encircling sea. The 
ascents to the mounds are like the ridges below, built up wholly 
of shells—great conch shells chiefly—blackened by exposure 
for ages.T 

II]. The Chambered tombs form an interesting class of monu- 
ments. These are very numerous in Europe, but they are 
found in various parts of the world. The peculiarity of these 
tombs is that they were erected for burial purposes, but gen- 
erally had an open chamber constructed of stone which was 
connected with the outside of the mound by a narrow passage, 
which was left open and would admit of the passage of bodies 
into the chamber after the tumulus waserected. The majority 
of these tumuli have been referred to the Stone Age, though 





*Some of the Lake dwellings were constructed on masses of wood consisting of five or six 
platforms with brush and tree-tops, called Fascines. They were really a lattice of trees and 
brusn. The floor consisted of layers, of fagots and sticks laid parallel to each other, the spaces 
filled with clay andrushes. As in all the Lake dwellings, the space between the posts, three or 
four feet wide, was filled with wattlework and then coated with clay. The roof was formed of 
layers of straw and rush. The dwellings were rectangular, and were on the average, twelve 
feet broad, and twenty feet long. Each cottage had its own special appliances, a hearth, a 
millstone, sharpening stones, a loom for weaving textile fabrics. Apple cores and cloth were 
found at Wangen. The huts which were erected by the southern Mound-builders resemble the 
Lake dwellings in many particulars. 

t For further description see my work on the “ Beginnings of Architecture,” p. 102. 
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some of them belong to the Bronze Age. The feature which 
distinguishes the two is that the bodies which were buried in 
the Stone Age, were accompanied with weapons, implements, 
and ornaments of stone, bone and amber; those of the Bronze 
Age, * “ with a variety of splendid weapons, implements, and 
jewels of bronze, and sometimes even jewels of gold.” 

The tumuli of the Stone Age were frequently surrounded 
by circles of stone which enclosed them very much as a fence 
with a modern grave, making them sacred. These circles are 
very common throughout Great Britain and are sometimes 
mistaken for the larger circles which were designed for as- 
sembly places and for religious ceremonies. 

Joseph Anderson says: 

The circle of erect stones which marks off the grave ground from the 
surrounding area, are memorials of moral significance, whether they be re- 
garded as the marks of filial piety and family affection, or of more public 
sympathy and appreciation of worth. They are stone settings and are con- 
nected with sepulchres or graves just as were the groups and rows of stand- 
inz stones, The variations in the form or arrangement,of stone settings 
are not accompanied by corresponding variations in the burial customs. 
The overground features were variable, but the underground phenomena 
were persistent. In all the instances, the circle of stone settings, whatever 
may be the precise form which it assumes, has been found to be the ex- 
ternal sign by which the burial ground is distinguished from the surround- 
ing area. Like the cairn, it is the visible mark of the spot of earth to 
which the remains of the dead have been consigned. 

An interesting thought connected with all these chambered 
tombs is that they resemble the huts which are still occupied 
by the Esquimaux, and are supposed to have originated with 
a people who were not unlike the Esquimaux in their habits 
of living and modes of constructing their houses. Confirma- 
tory of this is the fact that the chambered tombs are found in 
the north Europe, where the climate is cold and where the 
houses of the living are still placed partly beneath the soil, 
and in some cases, are covered with sod, and have a passage- 
way similar to those of the tombs. This habit of making the 
home of the dead imitative of the home of ‘the living, is very 
common. It extends so far that the bodies are placed in a 
sitting posture against the sides of the chamber. Vessels con- 
taining food are placed beside them, along with weapons and 
ornaments which were used during life, and sometimes the 
symbols of their religion are inscribed upon the sides of the 
tomb. It was a custom with these northern people, to build 
their houses in circular shape, and place the sleeping apart- 
ments on the outer edge of the circle, the open space in the 
centre being left for the families together, the fire always being 
placed in the center, with the smoke esacping through the 
roof. The rooms were naturally dark, but the door was always 
placed on the southeast side. The explanation of this is as fol- 
lows: In northern regions the light would dwindle early 





* Worsaz’s Primeval Antiquitles, p. 93. 


+See “ Scotland in Pagan Times,” p.97. Joseph Anderson. 
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in the afternoon and tarry late in the morning. It was 
important then that the door should be in the direction of 
the sun so that the light should shine into the room; if it did 
not awaken the inmates, it would shorten their night and make 
it easier for them to begin their work earlier in the day. It is 
an important fact that the chambered tombs were made in 
imitation of these primitive houses, the bodies being placed in 
circles, the passage way being to. the southeast. 





CHAMBERED CAIRN. 


Chambered tombs are, however, scattered over the globe, 
in Russia, in America, in China, and Japan, as well as the vari- 
ous parts of Europe. Different names are given to these 
tombs: In Russia, they are called urgans; in Japan, pit 
dwellings; in America, simple mounds, without distinguishing 
them from other tumuli or burial mounds. Most of these are 
derived from the habit, which is common in the northern 
countries, of placing the house below the surface and building 
the walls and roof of timber, covering the whole with layers of 
earth, as the manner of placing the dead in the chambers of 
the tombs plainly shows. 

Subterranean dwellings made of rough stones laid down in 
regular courses with the walls converging toward the center, 
covered with earth are common in 
Ireland. They are called Picts’ 
houses. These sometimes con- 
tain several rooms. They furn- 
ish a very early type of the stone 
house; they differ from all the 
other structures, in that they are 





made of stone. SESS : ft OS 
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the chambered mounds. or 
tumuli. These belong to the 
Stone Age, whether found in Europe, or America, or else- 
where. Joseph Anderson has described those of Scotland. 
Some of these cairns are in the shape of boats, others in the 
form of animals with horn-like projections at either end; still 
others are in the shape which resembles the banner stones or 
maces which are common in America and are symbolical in 
their character; others are mere hemispherical heaps of stone, 
containing chambers within them, but always with a passage 
way from the surface to the chamber. They are distinguished 
from all varieties of sepulchral constructions by this charact- 


BEE-HIVE HUT. 
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eristic; the compartments within the cairn have a bee-hive 
roof, making them resemble the so-called bee-hive huts. 

These cairns are peculiar to Scotland, though chambered 
mounds which contain an internal construction of stones laid 
up in regular shape, resembling a house with a flat roof, are 
common in Denmark and Sweden. There is a cairn near the 
great stone circle of Stennis, on the Orkneys, which contains 
a central chamber about fifteen feet square, to which access is 
provided by a passage fifty-four feet in length. The stones 
of which the chamber is built, are undressed slabs and blocks 
of a hard close-grained stone common in the region, the 
natural shape of the stone enabling the builders to fit them 
close together, and 
to: build walls of as 
nearly smooth and 
vertical surfaces as 
if they had been 
hewn. The walls of 
the chamber are cov- 
ered with Runic in- 
scriptions which 
would seem to iden- 
tify them with the 
historic age,.but Mr. 
Anderson maintains 
that “ all the chamb- 
ered cairns of the 
northwestern area of 
Europe appear to 
belong to the Stone 
Age.” * 

“The best known 
of these is the 
chambered mound 
of Mzshowe. Ex- 
ternally it has not 
the appearance of a cairn, but of a mound, 92 feet in diameter, 
and 36 feet in height, surrounded by a trench 4o feet wide, 
and still in some parts, about 8 feet deep.”” The mound covers 
an internal chamber 15 feet square. The doorway is built up 
with a pier and lintel, the roof or ceiling is vaulted, but it has 
the essential characteristics of other chambered cairns. 

Covered Avenues are often found in connection with other 
monuments. These subterranean galleries are sometimes 30 
feet long, and their height increasing from three to nine feet. A 
tumulus in Finisterre has two avenues running parallel witn 
each other. In Sweden such avenues form communications 


























CHAMBERED CAIRN AT MASHOWE. 


*Scotland in Pagan Times, p. 280. Joseph Anderson. 

Many of the chambered cairns have been ascribed to the Bronze Age Thechamber re- 
presented in the cut seems to belongs to the Iron Age, as it has varjous Runic lines on 
jts walls, though Prof. Anderson assigns it to the Stone Age, 
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between several dolmens. Subterranean chambers are very 
common near Paris; some of them covered with mounds. A 
covered avenue near Antequerra, Spain, is very remarkable. 
Twenty slabs form the walls five large blocks, the roof, and these 
pillars are set upright inside the chamber being reached by a 
passage ending ina small stone cist gallery to support the roof. 
V. The most interesting of all the monuments of the Stone 
Age are those to which the expressive name of Dolmen is 
given. The dolmens are very widely scattered, a large number 
of them being found in North Europe, Great Britain, Scand- 
inavia, others 
being scattered 
along the north 
coast of Africa, 
the west coast 
of Asia Minor, 
the coast of In- 
dia, the east 
coast of Asia,as 
far north as Ja- 
DOLMEN IN DENMARK. pan and China; 
also in various 
islands of the Pacific Ocean, and various parts of South 
America. These dolmens resemble one another in so many 
respects as to suggest that they were erected by the same 
people. By what people is unknown. This may be said, how- 
ever, of them that if the dolmens of Europe are to be ascribed 
to the Aryan race, it would seem to be a natural conclusion 
that those of Japan and Peru also belong to the same race, for 
they are very similar cated 
in their character, and 
are similarly situated 
in their relation to the 
seas. There is, to be 
sure, no proof that the 
Aryan race ever reach- 
ed the American con- 
tinent. The manner of 
constructing the dol- 
mens varied according 
to the age and country ; 
to which they belonged. The East Indian dolmens are 
said to be identical with those of Western Europe, while 
those that are found in Scandinavia are of a different char- 
acter. In Scandinavia the supports are erratic blocks: 
in India fragments of the rocks in the neighborhood. At 
Orrys Grave. in the Isle of Man, two large stones are so 
placed as to leave a circular space which was evidently in- 
tended for burial. A dolmen in Great Britain called Kits 
Cotty House is made of two massive slabs with an open space 








KITS COTTY HOUSE. 
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between them and a heavy slab at the top for a roof. The 
Danish dolmen was made with four great boulders which sup- 
ported another boulder or massive rock, which formed a roof. 
-Such dolmens were frequently placed within a stone circle, 
the circle forming a sort of ring fence which made the burial 
place in a manner sacred. 

In the south of France, we see nothing but rectangulas 
apartments, comprised of four or five colossal stones. The 
dolmens of Brittany have sepulchral chambers with long pas- 
sages leading tothem. Those in the neighborhood of Paris 
have wide covered avenues with a very short entrance lobby. 
The dolmens in Peru resemble those in India and the north of 
France, as they 
contain rectan- 
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large rivers, though they are often placed in sight of 
the sea. In France they are associated with alignments of 
standing stones. In Great Britain, there are alignments 
remote and separate from the dolmens. In Moab, south 
of Syria, there are many doimens and many alignments which 
lead to cromlechs or circles of standing stones. In Japan, 
there are dolmens which contain massive stone coffins. In 
Russia there are 4urgans or tombs surmounted by upright 
stones, and square chambers beneath massive mounds. In 
Algeria, the dolmens are surrounded by a double or triple 
circle of monoliths. The appearance of the dolmens in Peru 
which so much resemble those in India brings up a very in- 
teresting question as to who were the builders of the stone 
monuments. Here the dolmens are isolated and have no align- 
ments or standing stones connected with them. 








WHO ARE THE ATNAS? 


BY THE REV. FATHER A. G. MORICE, O. M. T. 


They are to the Déné of America what the Etruscans were 
to the Romans (£2¢eri), what the Gentiles in general were to 
the Israelites, and the Philistines in particular to the Sep- 
taugint (A//ophulot), in a word, what foreigners are to the Eng- 
lish speaking peoples of today. AsI wrote in 1894, Ethno- 
logists who suppose them to belong to the Dené or Athapas- 
kan stock of aborigines make a mistake “either of name or of 
identification. Atna, etc., isa Dénéword whieh means foreign- 
er, heterogener, and is used to qualify a// races which are not 
Dén¢é. Ejither, then, the Atnas of the travelers and Ethno- 
graphers are not Déné, or, if they belong to that race, they 
must be misnamed.” (1). 

Now, in some “Notes on the designation Atna,” published 
in a late number of The American Antiquarian (2), Mr. H. 
Newell Wardle implicitly accuses me of discourtesy in general 
and, in particular, of injustice to Mr. W. Dall, because in a late 
article | happened to write that in classing the Atnas as Déné 
“Major Powell has been misled by Mr. Dall, who, in his turn, 
misunderstood Hearne” (3). I then explained, after Petitot, 
how the error originated, but am now referred to Dall’s dis- 
claimer of any such mistake on his own part and to the fact 
that Petitot’s assertions were based on a “curious misreading 
of his (Dall’s) text.” I am certainly grateful to Mr. Wardle 
for having thus called my attention to that rectification, for, 
as he well surmises, I had never seen it, as I do not posess 
the work wherein it is to be found. This being the case, some 
might not see clearly how I have been discourteous, and, if in- 
justice there has been, it has merely proceeded from ignor- 
ance. Persons conversant with my position in the wilds of 
northern British Columbia, will hardly expect me to be fami- 
liar with the whole range of the literature bearing on a parti- 
cular subject. More favored writers there are, as my critic 
will see, who err Occasionally for not having noticed state- 
ments well within their reach. And then I make bold to say 
that even Father Petitot is not without an excuse, since Dall, 
in his very rectification, mixes up those he calls the Ahtena 
with the Yellowknife and Nah’ane Indians, three very distinct 
tribes which he takes, after Ross, to be one under three differ- 
ent names. 

But this is a side issue. The main point in dispute is this: 





(t) Notes on the Western Dene, Trans. Can, Inst. 1894, p. 17. (2) Vol. XXIII No. s. 
(3) On the Classification of the Dene tribes, Ibid 1899, p. 80. (4) Skakha-ne in the plural. 
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Are there really “two tribes knownas Atnah, one to the north- 
west, the other in the southwest, a Tinn¢é [Déné] anda non 
Tinné people? Mr. Wardle says this is “evident,’’ and both 
Dall and Powell have long implicitly made the same assertion. 
As to my own answer to that query, I have nothing to offer 
but my initial statements. 

In the eyes of the northern Dénés, who says Atna says 
foreigner, and therefore I fail to see how there could te any 
Déné Atna tribe. The two terms are contradictory. My car- 
riers are especially familiar with two races of Atnas (Cétna, 
not Etna, in their dialect), viz: The Tsimpsian in the north- 
west and the Shushwaps in the south, while the Nah’ane know 
better the Tsimpsians and the Thlingets under that designa- 
tion or its equivalent (1) in their idiom. While heterogeners 
of all descriptions, but more particularly of the northwest coast 
and@of the south—for strange to say, the Crees and the Iro- 
quois are more generally called by their specific names—while 
all heterogeneous races are Citna to the Carriers, they are 
CEtne to the Babines and CEnnai to the Tsih!-khoh-tin, appel- 
lations which, to the initiated, are perfectly identical, and, if I 
habitually call them Atna, it is to conform to the generality of 
Ethnologists, and let it be understood that I do not refer toa 
different race from that which is more properly C&tna to the 
Carriers. As I have time and again remarked, the vowel 
sounds are quite unimportant in Déné, and many a traveler, 
Hudson's Bay Company trader and even fel'ow missionary, 
wrote with an initiala the name as pronounced by the Carriers. 

Apparently desirous of establishing that there is really a 
Déné tribe ot Atnas, Mr. Wardle quotes the words given by 
Petitot as synonymous with “foreigners” and compares those 
he takes to be such gadh-fanne gadh-Cune, etc., with the 
gaclfun, etc., which the same authority gives as meaning 
glaciers. Thereupon our reviewer seems to take it for granted 
that said tribe being that of which Dall asserts that “The sig- 
nification of their name has some relation t» the glaciers which 
are found in their territory,’ and that, there being some simi- 
larity between gadh-tanné and gaclt un, either of the two terms, 
by an elision of their initial g, may give a clue to the deriva- 
tion of the name Atna as applied to the north Pacific group of 
aborigines mentioned by Dall and Powell. Now, would it be 
“discourteous” on my part to remark that Mr. Wardle misun- 
derstands Petitot? I think not, for under the same circum- 
stances, anybody not familiar with “that most difficult of ton- 
gues,” the Déné, would fallinto the same error. Nay, Petitot 
himself seems to be responsible for that misconception; he 
should have been more explicit in his dictionary. Let it be 
understood, then, that none of the words Mr. Wardle quotes 
as synonymous for the term “foreigner” has that signification. 
As is well known, the I‘rench have but one word, étranger, for 
both stranger and foreigner. Now if mv critic will kindly 





(1) A tribe immediately to the east of Carriers 
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glance again at the French word to which he himself refers 
the reader, he will see facing it in Petitot’s dictionary, two 
sets of equivalents therefor typographically well defined, al- 
though not otherwise difierentiated. The former, Edune, etc., 
is synonymous with Atna, and means foreigners, extert; the 
latter, rhadh fanné, etc., contains the equivalent of stran- 
gers, advene®. 

In justice to Petitot, who writes that word and the following with 
a Greek rho, should it not be transcribed rhadh-t’anne, etc. There is no 
g, but a genuine rf sound in all those words. 

I am not here tocriticize such a valuable work as Father Petitot’s 
dictionary, which is a lasting monument to his indefatigable energy and 
keen ear, but the necessities of the present article bid me remark that in 
many cases petiphrases or explanatory senterces and approximations are 
made to stand in that work for the proper word, which seems to have been 
unknown to Pettot, Thus. in the present case, I feel quite certaiu that 
the latter would be candid enough to admit that Zyawi-tene (Hare column) 
does not mean foreigners, but simply “other men.” Cf. ¢#¢ve,same column 
of sime work. 

The outsider might not recognize the Atna of the Ethao- 
graphers in Petitot’s Adune; but he should be reminded that 
there are two very distinct types in the northern Deéné lang- 
uages—a fact of which Dr. F. Boas has already become aware. 
The western, comprising the Tsihl-khoh-’tin, the, Carriers, the 
Babines and the accidental Nah’ane, differ considerably, 
though not essentially, from the eastern, which contains all 
the other tribes, with the main body of the Nah’ane them- 
selves. Now the equivalent of our carrier CEtna in Tse-’keh- 
ne is CEtane (singular Géta) or Edane, the exact counter- 
part of the Chippewayan Edune, since with us t equals d and 
all the vowels are commutable. Mr. Wardle should therefore 
compare the terms for glacier, gae/fun, etc., with Edune and 
the other words of that series which, unhappily for his 
thesis, have noresemblance thereto. 

One will perhaps insist that “Buschman placed beyond dis- 
pute the linguistic affinity of the tribe frequenting the Atna 
or Copper river, Alaska, and, in accordance with these and 
later researches, Brinton and Dall have classed them as Tinné’ 
(1). Quite po-sible, I will say, but this cannot take away 
from me the conviction that if that tribe be Déné it is not 
Atna, even though it may frequent a stream dubbed Atna or 
Copper rivcr. 

In this connection, I might be allowed to ask: Who calls 
that river by the former name? It cannot be the Denes, for 
while Dene trives often derive their naraes from streams, they 
never call these after a tribal designation. Moreover, river 
names in Dene havealways the derivence in khoh, khah, khwah; 
des, desse, die; niline, nillen; or ondjig, according to the dialect, 
unless some of those roots (such as des) be incorporated there- 
in or prefixed thereto, which is exceedingly rare. On the 
other hand, heterogeneous tribes could not well give it that 
name, if Dall and Powell be right in asserting that there are 











(1) Notes on the designation Atna, p. 137. 
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none but Denes all along the Copper river even to its very 
mouth. Again, would it not be passing marvelous for a non- 
Dene tribe to use that identical term in exactly the same sense 
as the Dene? The whites, traders and others, are no doubt 
responsible for that name, if it be used at all in connection 
with that stream. The following personal reminiscences will 
perhaps help ethnologists to accurately gauge the degree of 
importance one ought to grant such uncritical authorities. 

Some twenty years ago, I lived for some time in close con- 
tact with natives from the north of British Columbia, whom 
everybody called Stickines, the language of whom I could see 
even then was as unlike any Dene dialect as one could imag- 
ine. Three or four years later, I met in a Quesnel store re- 
presentatives of a northern tribe which were called Stickines 
by the pack train men who had brought them down. What 
was my surprise at recognizing in their idiom the majority of 
the roots of the Tsihl-khoh’tin, the Dene dialect I was then 
the most familiar with! To my question they answered with- 
out hesitation that they were Stickines. How to clear up the 
mystery? Nothing more easy. The latter band was simply 
made up of Nah’anes, coming from the upper Stickine river, 
and they called themselves before me by the name they knew 
the whites applied to them, while the Stickines I had con- 
sorted with in former years were Tsimpsians, whose habitat 
was on the lower part of the same river. 

Might there not be some analogy between this case and 
that of the would-be Atnas? It is true that Dall informs us 
that he was present in 1874 at their “annual trade” at Port 
Etches. But the very fact that the trading occurred only once 
a year would seem to indicate that the Indians he saw had 
come from quite a distance. When it is a question of getting 
some beaver skins, worth more abroad than at home, a few 
hundred miles are not much in the way of our northern wan- 
derers. A band of Nah’anes meets me pretty regularly after 
having come all the way from Thahlthan, a place three de- 
grees of latitude to the north of the village where they rendez- 
vous. A sept of the Carriers annually trade on Gardner’s In- 
let, after having traversed important lakes, ascended swift 
rivers and crossed the coast range of mountains. 

Dall spells the tribal name under discussion Ahtena, while 
he calls Atna, the river on which he places the habitat of 
these people. The difference between the two spellings .;, | 
think, more artificial than real. To the ear the two woras re- 
main pretty nearly the same. Might he not mean Abh’tena, 
the apostrophe denoting the all-important click generally pre- 
sent in the derivential syllables of Dene tribal or subtribal 
names? He would then have a genuine Dene word which, 
with an initial hiatus, would mean “Fern-people” in Carrier. 
Yet I hardly think this to be the proper etymology of the 
term. According to Petitot fern is said ¢s?-tcz (stone-plant, or, 
more literally, stone-stick) in Lancheus or Dindjie, and if the 
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would-be Ahtenas be Dene, they must belong to that most 
northwestern of all the Dene tribes or be closely allied there- 
to (2). 

Bi I must be allowed to record again my conviction that 
if they are Dene, they are neither Atna, nor Atnah or Ahtena, 
taking the last word as it is spelled by Dall. 

This leads me to the question of orthography as regards 
aboriginal terms. In the first place, I must plead guilty to 
the charge of not having constantly used the same graphic 
system. I will even confess that my present mode of spelling 
such words is not quite satisfactory tome. Asa rule, I have 
tried to spare as many difficulties as possible to both compo- 
sitor and proof-reader (1), and thus insure a greater accuracy 
in the printing of my papers—it seems hardly necessary to re- 
mark that I have never had an opportunity of revising the 
proofs of anything I ever wrote in English. If Mr. Wardle 
will only read again his own article of two pages and a half, 
he will no doubt, find the omissions and alterations due to the 
printer’s negligence as well as the wrong spellings he is made 
to attribute to me (Etuane, Taxelh, etc.,) and come to the con- 
clusion that I had some sort of an excuse for changing my 
graphic system when experience had taught me that it proved 
too trying to the type-setters. Yet it stands to reason that a 
uniform system from the beginning would®*have been much 
preferab’e. 

But is it really “a cause of regret” that I have not “desig- 
nated the equivalents in my system of phonetics for those of 
my colleagues’ writings?” In a paper which Mr. Wardle was 
bound to notice, since, in thé volume in which it appeared, it 
immediately followed the article complained of, I had just re- 
marked that ‘“philologists could not too carefylly precise the 
value of the letters used or, when extra signs or diacritical 
marks are found necessary, they could not too minutely ex- 
plain the peculiar characteristics of their alphabets” (2). It 
now seems that, through the irony of fate, 1 must defead my- 
self from being guilty of what 1 reproach in others! I will 
therefore refer Mr. Wardle to the foot-note accompanying the 
above statement wherein I| indicate clearly where anybody can 
find my own alphabet fully explained. Without mentioning 
two privately printed books, copies of which are now found in 
many a scientific lbrary, notably that of the Bureau of Eth- 
nology, books which also contain explanations of my graphic 
system, that is described on the same page as my Dene Sylla- 
bary reproduced in Pilling’s Bibliography of the Athapaskan 








_. (1) This co :sideration will probably lead me to abandon the spelling 
sihl-koh tin and Tse-keh ne, whica are the only correct names of the 
—— more commonly called Chilcotin and Gekanais by Ethnologists and 
others. 


(2) Itis by no means improbable that further investigation will ulti- 
mateiy prove the kernel of the whole question to be a simple point of 
orthography, though not on the lines suggested by Mr. Wardle, 
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languages. It is repeated, with more complete details, in my 
“Notes on the Western Denes,” (p. 34), quoted by Mr. Wardle 
himself; again, with still further particulars, in my paper on 
“The Dene Languages,” (Trans. Can. Inst. vol. I, pp. 172-73); 
once more, in my essay on ‘“Denz Roots,” (/ézd vol. III, p. 
153); again, in a monograph on the “Carrier Sociology and 
Mythology,” published by the Royal Society of Canada 
(Trans. 1892, p. 109)! 

Yet I feel certain that Mr. Wardle his meant neither in- 
justice nor discourtesy to me (3). 

(3) As to the linguals sibilant 7, which as a matter of fact I never ren- 
dered by the parenthesis sign (or), it does no: repr:sert any of those del- 
icate, hardly audible sounds proper to the Dene languages. The 1 sound in 
question is easy to perceive, and we find it in the phonetics of other abori- 
ginal tribes, as for in.tance the Salish, ani if I mistake not, the Thlinget. 
Indeed I believe that the very name of the latter contains it and that it is 
usually rendered by the // of that denomination. 





(2) The use and abuse of Philology, Trans. Can. Inst., vol. VI, p. 86. 


EXCAVATION IN CRETE. 
GREEK CIVILIZATION 3000 B. C. 


[‘‘Excavations in Crete” is reprinted froma syndicate article ] 


On the wild and little visited island of Crete two of the 
most valuable and interesting archeological discoveries of mod- 
ern times have recently bezn made. These are the finding of 
the birth cave of Zeus, a spot described in both Greek and 
Roman classics, and the discovery of the famous palace of 
King Minos, with its mysterious labyrinth and chambers, on 
the ancient site of Cnossus. These two discoveries are the 
outcome of the work of the British archeologists, D. G. Ho- 
garth, who found and explored the ancient cave, and Arthur 
J. Evans, director of the British school at Athens, to whose 
researches the world is indebted for the excavations that have 
brought to light the palace of Minos. Both discoveries were 
made in the interior of Crete, and from them it would appear 
that this island was the birthp'ace and cradle of Creek civili- 
zation and culture. . 

In the ancient Greek mythology the god Zeus was the son 
of Kronos, king of heaven, and was born in a cave on a high 
hill on the island of Crete. Because of a prophecy: that the 
child should cast him from his throne, Kronos sought to kill 
his son, and it was because of this that the mother, Rhea, fled 
to Crete, and there reared the child, before whom Kronos was 
forced to bow. The cave came to be regarded as a holy place 
by the Greeks. Minos, the law-giver of Greece, was the son 
of Zeus, and every nine years he repuired to the cave, there to 
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receive the inspired laws for the guidance of the land. The 
recent discoveries would seem to prove that the legendary 
Zeus and Minos of the ancients rested on a basis of reality 
and that there was a historic side to them. 

For many years Greek officials, and wild hill-men, intoler- 
ant of strangers, have prevented any explorations of the inner 
part of Crete, and it is only recently, therefore, that there has 
been any archeological re-earch there. Reports reached the 
outer world that shepherds, tending their flocks in the vicinity 
of the rocky hi | known as Dicta, had found strange objects of 
bronze and other metals near the mouth of acavern. Some 
of these objects found their way in time to the hands of arch- 
eologists, and so manifestly were they votive offerings of 
very ancient design that they indicated plainly a locality rich 
in interest. When Crete was liberated, the interior of the 
island was open to visitors, and the British government, secur- 
ing a concession to explore this cave, put Mr. Hogarth in 
charge of the operations. At the opening of the year he 
established a camp of Cretan workmen at the foot of the hill 
and began the work. Soon a zigzag mule-track was made up 
the 500-foot slope of rock which led tothe entrance of the 
cave. It took four days to blast away the immense boulders 
that blocked the entrance to the cave, exposing the black 
mouth of the great orifice, which Mr. Hogarth describes as 
follows: 

“The great cave is double. There is a shallow hall to the 
right and an abysmal chasm to the left, the last not unworthy 
of a place among the famous limestone gro‘toes of the world. 
The rock at first breaks down sheer, but as the light grows 
dim, takes an outward s!ope and so falis steeply for 200 feet 
into an inky darkness. An icy pool spreads from your feet 
about the bases of fantastic stalactite columns on into the 
heart of the hill. Hall opens from hall, with fretted roofs and 
black, unruffled floors. Fit scene enough for Minos’ myster- 
ious colloquy with his father Zeus.” 

A way having been cleared into the interior, search for 
objects began in the damp mold which lay at the back of the 
chamber from five to seven feet deep. In the upper layers 
many unburied offerings were found which had been made in 
all periods from about the year 800 before our era back to the 
dim antiquity contemporary with the twelfth dyn>sty of 
Egyptian Pharoahs, 3000 B.C. The objects were mainly in 
bronze. A knife of Mycenzan curve, whose handle ends in a 
human head of regular, sharp profilé, was one of the note- 
worthy discoveries. Here were also found many ivory orna- 
ments from disintegrated sword hilts, and in the topmost 
strata, swords, knives, axes, bracelets, etc:, of iron with remains 
of the earliest Hellenic pottery. These lay thickest about a 
rude block built of stones and three feet high, no doubt an al- 
tar for burnt offerings. Two weeks were consumed in clear- 
ing the upper chamber. The great cavern below was left to 
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the last. This proved the most prolific in treasures, as it was 
likewise the most awe-inspiring from its size and depth. Of 
the work in this great subterrarean grotto Mr. Hogarth says: 

“The men and women clambered down unwillingly to their 
final task in the damp abyss. Gradually, however, they de- 
scended lower and lower into darkness until they reached the 
margin of the underground pool, and began to grope in the 
mud for the objects. Here was found the first perfect battle- 
ax, in almost pure copper: the traditional weapon with which 
Zeus went out to war. Rings, pins, blades, needles, signet 
gems, engraved with animal figures, were found by the score. 
Here chance gave a startling and most singular discovery. A 
zealous groper, wishing to put both hands to his work, stuck 
his candle intoa slit of stalactite column and therein espied 
the edge of a bronze blade. This proved a perfect Mycenzan 
knife. But except by human agency it could hardly have 
come into that crevice. Crevice after crevice was discovered 
to be stocked with blades, pins, tweezers and here and there a 
votive ax. Often it was necessary to smash the stalactite lips 
that in long ages had almost closed upon the objects. Here, 
then, after all, was the real holy of holies. In this most awful 
part of the sacred grotto, it was held most profitable to dedi- 
cate in niches made by nature herself, objects fashioned ex- 
pressly for the god’s service. In these pillared halls of un- 
known extent and abysmal gloom undoubtedly was laid the 
scene of Minos’ legendary converse with Zeus. That here is 
the original birth cave of Zeus there can remain no shadow of 
doubt. Among the holy caverns of the world this on Mount 
Dicta, in virtue of its lower halls, must stand alone, unrivaled. 
One seemed in this dismal chasm to have come almo-t in 
sight and speech of the men -efore history. As we saw those 
pillared aisles so the last worshiper who offered a token to 
Zeus saw them 3,000 years before.” 

In another part of the island Mr. Evans has been digging 
out the buried glories of Minos, the son of Zeus. By purchase 
from the Greek government, he obtained the hill known as 
Kephia overlooking the ancient site of Cnossus. Excavating 
began at once and the result has been the uncovering of a 
large part of a vast prehistoric building, Minos’ palace, with 
its numerous dependencies. About four acres of this has 
been unearthed and by an extraordinary piece of good fortune 
the remains of walls began to appear only a foot or so below 
the surface. This dwelling of ancient kings had been over- 
whelmed by a great catastrophe. Everywhere there were 
traces of a mighty conflagration. Burned beams and charred 
wooden columns lay within the rooms and corridors. There 
was here no gradual decay. The civilization represented on 
this spot had been cut short in the fullness of its bloom. The 
palace showed frequent stages of remodeling, and its early 
elements may go back a thousand years or more before its 
final overthrow, some 30co B.C. On the walls of the corri- 
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dors were still preserved the lower part of a procession of 
painted life-size figures, in the center of which was a female 
personage, probably a queen, in magnificent apparel. Along 
nearly the whole length of the building ran a spacious paved 
corridor lined by a long row of fine stone doorways, giving 
access to a succession of magazines. On the floor of these 
magazines, huge stone jars were still standing, large enough to 
have contained the Forty Thieves. One of these jars, found 
in a small chamber, was nearly five feet in height and pro- 
fusely carved. Only a few of the jars were open, and they 
proved to be empty, but there is little doubt that they were 
constructed for the deposit of treasure. 

The frescoes discovered on the palace walls constitute a 
new era in the history of painting, the finest of these being 
that of a youth bearing a gold-mounted silvercup. The colors 
are almost as brilliant as when laid on over 8,000 years before. 
For the first time a true portraiture of a man of this myster- 
ious race is pictured to us. The limbs are finely moulded, 
though the waist, as usual in Mycenzan fashion, is tightly 
drawn in by a silver-mounted girdle. The profile of the face 
is pure, and almost classically Greek. The profile rendering 
of the eye shows an advance in human portraiture such as was 
achieved by the artists of classical Greece in the early fine art 
period of the fifth century B.C. A transition from painting 
to sculpture was supplied by a great relief of a bull in hard 
plaster, colored with natural tints. It is unquestionably the 
most plastic work of the time and has come down to us 
stronger, and truer to life than any classical work of the kind. 
In the palace King Minos had built the dancing ground of 
Ariadne and the famous “labyrinth.” A great part of the 
ground of the palace, with its long corridors and repeated 
succession of blind galleries, its tortuous passages and spacious 
underground conduit and its bewildering system of small 
chambers presents many of the characteristics of a maze. Ex- 
cavations are still in progress in the palace area, and addi- 
tional finds will undoubtedly be soon brought to light, further 
illustrating this mysterious civilization. 














MYTHOLOGY—A SHORT PRESENTATION 
OF THE SUBJECT. 


ARTHUR CATON THOMAS, BENSON, NEB. 


R. B. Anderson, the celebrated Scandinavian savant, once 
said that “Mythology is the knowledge the ancients had of 
the Divine.” As mythology is the study of the myths of an- 
cient peoples, an analysis of their beliefs should embrace a 
knowledge of their early conditions. 

Newly created man was occupied in the examination of 
the sublimity of nature. The exhilarating sensation of dis- 
covery lead to his ultimate downfall. 

How many ages elapsed before man’s intellect attained 
that development necessary to produce a mythology, we know 
not. He could construct, from the fork of a tree, a plow with 
which to scratch the soil—but who made the tree? Who 
made the grasses? the oceans and rivers? From whence came 
the rain? from whence the snow? 

In an ascending series of thoughts, which were more or 
less connected, man realized the intricacies of nature. These 
thoughts, through an almost inactive continuity resulted in 
the climax, when man realized, but could not express, that a 
Divine Power was responsible for the existence of all things. 

This conclusion, was no doubt, reached before man knew 
anything about preserving his thoughts in signs or writing, 
and we know that there was a mythology before the biblical 
chronicles were written—so it is plainly to be seen that man 
had no idea of God except through his imagination, which he 
gave unrestrained existence. 

We therefore view mythology as an attempt, by a savage 
race tu satisfy its moral hunger—an interpretation for its 
strange surroundings. 

Primitive man could, because of}his highly developed 
senses, realize facts, although his mind did not afford him the 
power of understanding his realization. 

“Man’s first attitude was wonder; this soon changed to 
fear.’ In order to explain the unboundedness of nature, he 
attributed life to all moving objects, even were ita rolling 
stone or a growing plant. Thus we find that the great founda- 
tion of mythology is the attributing of life to inanimate things. 

A great many theories have been advanced to explain the 
origin of mythology, of which these five are the most im- 
portant. 

1. The physical theory, whose supporters claim that my- 
thology is an explanation of nature. 
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2. The histori al theory, whose supporters claim that Gods 
were merely anc ent heroes and warriers. 

3. The astronomical theory, whose supporters claim that 
mytho'ogy is formed of personified star myths. 

4. The bib ical degredation theory, whose suppo ters claim 
tha’ ca‘ly myt:olozy was replaced by a mixture of it and 
misconstiu d Bible stories. 

5. The alle_orical theory, whose suppo:ters claim that 
mythology is composed of mere allegories. 

It seems to the writer that mythology, as it stood. befure it 
flt the bl .w of Christian religion, was influenced by many 
circum tances and that a theory combining the above would 
be feasib e; First thit mythology is an explanation of nature, 
as alieady treited; second, that the attributes of different 
gods, might have bkenin a moment cf popular enthusiasm, 
bestowed on a herw; third, a prominent star could easily have 
been personifie ', as ‘or instance, how easy to make the “North 
star a myth, that a logical person had committed some crime 
on eirth and was placed i i) immovable bondage in the heavens; 
fourth, Bivle st ries, heard from early sources may have been 
convey: d to the stronghold of mythology, and by frequent 
repetition, become interming!ed with primitive nature myths; 
fifth, a nature myth may have been transformed inio an 
al eg: ry in oider to make it more pleasing to the ear. Any 
unprejudiccd person van readily see how such condition, may 
have influenced my. holugy 

In a review of myth»logy we marvel at the likeness of the 
folk-lore of widely separated races. Most mytholvugists 
establish in their chief gods some of the characteristics or the 
Alm ghty. This is especially so inthe Egyptian god Ammon, 
“who,” says Maspero, ‘was so far incomprehensible that I can 
hardly say in what respects he was incomprchensible.” He 
was to the Egyptians the sole life of all substance, the one 
single generator of heavenand earth, the father of fathers, the 
mother of mothers, existing equally in the pist, present and 
future. 

In the trinity of the Asittics we have a good comparison 
to the Trinity of our Christian seligion. 

The mythclogy of Greece and Rome is usually taken as a 
standard of comparison. Greece reveled in sunlight and 
worshiped the beautiful; the Romans, despiie their lawfulness, 
worshiped a higher life. Although the life of the Romans is 
not to be copied, the influence of their thought must not be 
underestimated. Few philosophers excel Seneca or Quintil- 
ian, few poets Virgil or Ovid. 

In Grecian and Roman mythology, when ante-creation 
Chaos had been dispelled, the earth and the sea united and 
formed life—at least, tnat is one of the many versions. Cronos, 
or time, ruled until Jupiter, his son, wrested from him the 
throne. So numerous are the myths that follow that they can 
not be enumerated, although scveral gained lasting fame, such 
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as the adventures of Ulysses, and also the adventures of 
fEneas. 

A direct contrast to this was the mythology of the North— 
one that is influenced by climatic conditions. This circum- 
stance causes natural beauty to be given second place in their 
worship, of which the first respects were paid to physical 
skill. “The Northern mythology,’ Anderson says, “is the 
most divine mythology.” 

The great god of the North was the all-wise Woden. The 
sun and moon were supposed to be his eyes. It was claimed 
that he sacrificed the sight of his moon eye for one draught in 
the well of wisdom. 

In direct contrast to both the Greek and Roman mythology 
and to the mythology of the North is that of Egypt. 

Edward Clodd says “Egyptian mythology stood in awe 
before the mystery of life. It looked upon life as divine.” 
The Egyptians had gods of nature and of space. They be- 
lieved on immortal life and judgment after death. The sun 
‘was worshiped as the principal deity, because, as says 
Viscount de Rouge, “rays of sun as they awaken nature seem 
to give life to inanimate things.” 

In the far East, China presents a peculiar mythology. It 
is the worship of great men and kings. This may be explained 
by the antiquity of the nation, which is so old that the primi- 
tive gods have been almost forgotten, and the great heroes 
have been endowed with their supernatural characteristics. 
The three oldest gods introduced music, civilization, agricul- 
ture, and the Chinese cycle of sixty years. 

The Persian Mythology says that after the king of Light 
had created the solar luminants, with their assistance, he 
overcame the King of Darkness: The Persians possessed 
some advanced astronomical’ knowledge, for they recognized 
the sun, moon and stars as inanimate bodies and did not 
personify them. 

In the Aryan mythology. which is mother of all others, the 
earth is the maternal progenitor of man. Blessings are 
invoked of her but she is not considered as a god. 

The trinity of the Eastern myths, degenerates, in Australia 
to a duality. 

There remains aaother class of myths, those of the New 
World. The Indians, as they are erroneously called, possessed, 
on account of long separation from primitive mythology, a 
different series of myths than any already mentioned, and 
then, on account of the hostility of most of the tribes, many 
of them had different mythologies. The restless mind of the 
North American savage personified all things. He had his 
gods of war and peace. 

In South America and Mexico, the Aztecs and Peruviins 
represent the highest mythologieal develcpment. Both 
mythologies resemble the Christian religion in many ways. 
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The Aztecs believed in a Supreme Creator of white face, 
who was forced to return to the land of the rising sun from 
whenee he came. This, with other myths of like character, 
are claimed by some to present good grounds for the suppo- 
sition that America was early visited by white men. The 
Aztecs believed in a future life. These were three abodes of 
the dead, the third, and highest, being for those who died in 
battle. The infants were baptized, in order, they said, to wash 
away sin. The Peruvians were still more religious than the 
Aztees. They believed in a resurrection and mummified their 
dead. 

The primitive Indian knew no happy hunting ground nor 
any Great Spirit, according to Mrs. E. A. Smith, who says 
“they showed the Indian’s ready conception of the white-man’s 
religion.” 

A review of these myths shows a great general likeness. 
The fire givers of Australia were punished the same as in far 
away Greece. The third abode of Peru corresponds with The 
Valhalla of northern climate. 

A theoretical comparison of these myths shows: 

1. That the likeness is caused, either by the same natural 
workings in widely separated tribes, or that all men came from 
one race that was not separated until man was far enough 
advanced so as to possess a mythology. 

2. These myths prove the deluge. Every mythology has 
its flood with one or more survivors. 

3. The old eastern myths show that at one time there was 
a general transformation of the world. 

4. That our fairy tales are nothing but worn-out myths. 

5. That the New World myths establish a visit of one or 
two white men at some very early date, these men coming 
presumably to teach the Christian religion. 

6. ‘That there is some connection between the Bible and 
mythology. 

The influence of mythology on our speech, language and 
literature, can never be overestimated. We apply the mascu- 
line and feminine genders to the sun and moon. Did not the 
ancient Hindus do the same thousands of years ago? Our 
word deity is from Dyaus, the principal Hindu god. There is 
nota book in existence, with the possible exception of the 
Bible and contemporaneous manuscript of divine origin, that 
does not show, either in the spelling of the words contained, 
the style used or the idioms employed, the influence of 
mythology. 

There is nothing more interesting, nothing more instructive, 
than the study of mythology, the power that was created by 
the ancients and ruled the ancients, the power that is recog- 
nized by civilization, and that, hand in hand with religion, 
rules the world. 











EARLY DISCOVERIES OF THE MASTODON. 


BY THERESA J. FREEMAN. 


There are several localities in the United States, and especially that 
part embraced by the Mississippi Valley, on which the bones of the mas- 
todon have been found, sometimes in connection with the bones ot other 
extinct animals and sometimes separate. The more notable of these are 
the Big Bone Lick in Boone County, Kentucky, the swamp in Gasconade 
County, Missouri, and various localities in the States of Ohio, Indiana, 
Michigan and Iowa, one ot which was visited by the Editor of this journal, 
in Ashtabula County, Ohio, and an account was published in 1876. The 
first locality received its name from the discovery, though the name of the 
person who secured the most of the bones has been forgotten, and his part 
in the transaction is now hardly known, Dr. Koch, of St. Louis, the 
explorer, of the second-named locality, on the contrary, became known at 
once, and now his name is very familiar, because of the fact that he 
claimed to have found evidence that man and the mastodon were con- 
temporaneous, though many have taken special pains to break down his 
evidence by charging him’ with a lack of sc.entific information. The other 
finds have made !ess sensation, as there was no such actual claim made, 
though, in one case, that of Ashtabula County, there were pretty strong 
hints, such as the presence of ashes within a foot or two of the bones, and 
a discovery of a flint relic within thirty feet of the skeleton and buried at 
the same depth in the peat swamp. It is because recent discoveries have 
brought to light many extinct animals in the neighborhood of Gasconade 
County, and because there is a considerable enquiry about the character of 
the animals found in Big Bone Lick, and especially because the question 
is still in dispute whether man was actually contemporaneous with the 
mastodon in America that we present the following communication. It 
was written by a lady who was familiar with the locality, and knew all 
about the circumstances, and has them very fresh in her memory, though 
she makes no claim to a scientific knowledge of the animals or the relics 
which might or might not beassociated with these animals, or even the 
special bearing of the finding of them together, upon the question in 
dispute.—[EDITOR. 

It was in 1812, in the town of Paris, Bowman County, 
Kentucky, a town which rested between two beautiful creeks 
which were large enough to run a couple of mills, one of them 
a saw-mill, where the logs from the adjoining forest were sawed 
into lumber, the other a wind-mill, where the wool which was 
grown in the region, was woven into cloth, and the graia ground 
into flour. Here the State roads leading to Lexington and 
Winchester and Georgetown concentrated, so that the stage 
coach and horse teams were almost as frequent and numerous 
as electric cars are now in other localities. At this place, 
lived Mr. Ralph Letton, an educated man, a master of French, 
German, and Latin, a chemist, a botanist, a taxidermist, and 
an expert in scientific studies, though a person whom the 
ordinary man seemed not to understand or to appreciate, as he 
could not bring himself to the habits which were common at 
that time, of knowing more of his neighbor’s business than of 
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his own, though he was a social man and affable with those 
who were learned and intellectual enough to appreciate him. 

He fitted up his home, and embellished his grounds with 
rare plants and shrubs, some of which grew wild in the forest, 
and busied himself with watching the insects that were 
attracted to the place by the same sweet-scented flowers in 
which he himself delighted. His dwelling was a tasteful 
brick house, built after the old fashion, with a double door in the 
center, surrounded with glass transoms, which opened into a 
wide hall which passed through the house, a deep white 
cornice and a dormer window, giving a finish to the whole 
front, while a fine lawn, shaded with evergreens, pines, cedars 
and the Balm of Gilead, made the place attractive. A wooden 
structure containing four rooms was erected for his cabinet. 
Here the botanist, chemist and taxidermist kept the birds 
which he had stuffed, including the eagle, crane, duck, goose, 
pelican, swan and humming-bird, which were then common in 
that region but have now wholly disappeared. Among other 
curiosities were horned frogs, bats, snakes and scorpions, which 
he had gathered from the- caves and rocks. He found great 
delight in the living flowers and plants, and insects which were 
so numerous in his garden; also another kind of delight in the 
same objects when gathered into his cabinet, and so treated as 
to be permanently preserved. It was at this time; that the 
discovery was made by an exploring party, of the wonderful 
spring which burst forth from the rocky ravine, situated in 
Boone County, about fifteen miles from the Ohio River In 
this spring, amid the boiling sands, were occasionally found 
bones and teeth, some of which weighed many pounds and 
were large and double, showing that they were from the jaws 
of immense animals. The spring had attracted attention, and 
its contents seemed to be almost inexhaustible. The bones 
were of such size and were so numerous that the spring was 
called the Big Bone Lick Spring, and became a curiosity 
throughout the country, and its notoriety constantly increased. 
The bones are supposed to have come from some great cavity 
of nature which had opened and swallowed the various quad- 
rupeds which at some former time had frequented the place, 
and on this account the Big Bone Lick became a wonder and 
a marvel. Mr. Letton procured many of these bones and 
teeth, and gathered them into his cabinet. The people who 
came from far and near to see the spring, would visit his place. 
He also procured various curiosities from “Mammoth Cave,” 
Kentucky, among them, the female mummy, which was found 
in 1815, in a recess of this cave. This discovery also excited 
much attention, and stories were told about how the woman 
had wandered into the cave; overcome by fright and darkness, 
she had fallen and died, and was preserved by the saltpetre 
which dripped upon her body and petrified it, leaving the 
features as delicately chiseled and covered. with the marks of 
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youth as when she was alive. There were romantic tales and 
strange conjectures rife at the time of the finding, though these 
were not known or heeded by the scientific world. Mr. Letton 
procured this at very heavy expense, and soon after accepted 
a proposition from the growing city of Cincinnati to move his 
whole collection there, and to make it the nucleus of a 
museum; having the opportunity to sell in a short time, a sale 
was made for his delightful home to Mr. Thomas Eldridge, 
and the well known taxidermist moved to the city. where the 
Ralph Letton Museum became a fixed institution. Here soon 
after the wife and son passed away, and Mr. Letton was left 
alone, but lived for many years in the enjoyment of all his 
faculties, honored by the citizens, and holding many offices in 
the municipality. When he died, his remains were taken to 
“Flat Rock,” Kentucky, and were buried in the old Litton 
cemetery, where his parents were at rest. The above sketch 
of his life, and picture of the scene are given by one, who, 
as a grand daughter of Mr. Thomas Eldridge, was brought up 
on the Letton estate and was familiar with the scenes, the 
locality and with its early history, and was so impressed by the 
life and character of this self-taught naturalist, and by the 
scenes in which he began his career, and in which she herself 
spent her youth, that she has taken delight in furnishing the 
sketch. 


RECENT DISCOVERY OF MASTODON BONES. 


Quoted from the Local Paper. 


A miner and explorer by the name of C. W. Beehler, who 
was for a long time searching for silica in the neighborhood 
of Kimmswick, Mo., finally came upon a large number of bones 
and pottery which he has put intoa museum. These bones 
were in stages of petrifaction; many of them were bones of a 
mastodon. It is said that they were taken out from under the 
hole from which Dr. Koch in 1839 took the mastodon whose 
bones are now in the British Museum in London. The ani- 
mals were said to be huddled together under the lee of a hill, 
and that they were covered with the accumulation of ages, 
with a soft loam atthe top. Several museum men have visited 
the spot. One gentleman thinks that there was here a salt 
lick spring, as there was in the Big Bone Lick; that the 
animals, driven, gathered here to drink of the spring, and as 
the ground was miry around the springs, they were mired and 
were covered up in ashort time. The one nearest the surface 
was found by Dr. Koch, and Mr. Beehler was fortunate to 
discover others on the same spot. 





















































AND THE NECROPOLIS OF 
SAKKARA. 


ANCIENT MEMPHIS 





BY LOUIS W. GUNCKEL. 


Bright and early one morning in March, we left our hotel 
in Cairo, in an open carriage driven by a picturesque, dark- 
skinned native in red fez, and passed through the yct empty 
streets to the Nile bridge, which we crossed. Even at this 
early hour, the huge bridge was crowded with a cwious mix- 
ture of native pedestrians, animals and equipages of all kinds, 
bringing in food supplies, fruits and vegetables from the sur- 
rounding country for the Cairo markets. Here we saw loig 
rows of camels loaded with immense heaps of grass and wood; 
donkeys with baskets of bright red tomatoes; carts filled with 
oranges; water venders with their goatskins of water on their 
backs; and a miscellaneous crowd of Egyptians, Arabs, Sudan- 
ese and negroes in strangely contrasting costumes. The view 
up and down the Nile was strikingly beautiful, with the many 
white palaces and villas, half hidden in luxurious gardens on 
the one side, and the low flat country with long shady drives to 
the Spi.ynx, Pyramids andGizeh museum on the other. Curi- 
ous looking dahab-ahs, with strangs sails, floated peacefully 
on the smooth water, while many others, both large and small 
were tied up along the bank, their tall masts looming up high 
above the houses and f: liage nearby. Atter cros-ing this in- 
teresting bridge, and turning abruptly to the left, we drove 
along the sandy shores of the Nile and embarked on a small 
steam Jaunch for a three hours’ trip up the Nile. This trip 
up the river was of great interest, abounding in many his- 
torical spots, and in strange and superb scenery, and as the 
domes and minarets of picturesque Cairo gradually disap- 
peared in the distance, it became really beautiful, with the 
flat, sandy wastes reaching as far as the eye could see on 
one side, and the fertile irrigated bottom lands, hemmed 
in by precipitous rocky ledges, on the other. Along the 
steep sides of this eroded sandstone ledge, although several 
miles away, could be seen many dark entrances to caves and 
caverns, which no doubt in ancient times, primitive people 
had used for places of safety and refuge. Also on many of 
the small hills and promontories could be seen round stone 
towers, two or three stories in height, entirely separated from 
any other ruins, and evidently of great antiquity. I was un- 
able to find out anything in regard to their history or use, but 
no doubt in the early troublesome days, they were both used 
as watch towers and fortifications. 
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After an enjoyable trip up the river, we arrived at the 
site of ancient Memphis, which to say the least was very dis- 
appointing. 

Before us lay a dreary sandy waste, scantily shaded here 
ard there by palms; the ground covered with -tlocks of rudely 
trimmed granite, broken bricks and potsherds. No one would 
know from the general appearance of this region, that here 
once stood one of the largest and most renowned cities of aa- 
cient times. Heaps of debris and crumbling walls of large 
sun-dried bricks of Nile mud, are all that now remain of the 
once famous city, and its many magnificent public buildings, 
palices and temples. It is said that the buildings, which were 
made of hewn stone, were taken down many centuries ago, and 
the stones removed to the other side of the Nile, for the con- 
stri.ction of the modern palaces. No doubt this old city and 
its crumbling ruins have been pillaged many times in past cen- 
turius before its many rich treasures and relics were exhausted 
and even now, I believe that systematic explorations and ex- 
cavations by trained experts would bring to light many objects 
of interest to the whole world. 

As we proceeded on our journey and passed through an- 
other palm-shaded village called Mit Rahineh, we arrived at 
the place where the colossal statue of Ramses II was dicover- 
ed. The enormous statue is still in its place, too heavy to be 
moved. It was cut out of solid granite, 4nd has the well 
known Ramses features, with the helmet crown of upper and 
lower Egypt; and on various parts of the body, the royal car- 
touches. After another short ride we reached the shed cover- 
ing the second colossus of Ramses II, which is of great size 
(42 feet in length), and lies upon its back, and can only be in- 
spected from a platform above, reached by a flight of wooden 
steps. This huge statue is of admirable workmanship and the 
features, which are of Semitic type are perfect, and as on the 
other statue, on various parts of the body are inscribed the 
1oyal cartouches, It was discoveredin 1820, and presented to 
the British museum, but it has never been removed owing to 
the extreme difficulty of trasportation. 

As we continue our way we notice many deep hollows in 
the ground, the remains of ancient foundations, and passing 
through these, cross through many long green fields cultivated 
and carefully irrigated by the natives. Then suddenly we see 
before us, and beyond the wide-spreading yellow sands of the 
desert, the picturesque sloping tops of no less than eleven 
pyramids. On the left we see the two mud pyramids, the 
blunted pyramids and the great pyramid of the Dahshur group; 
and on the right, the eight pyramids which belong to the group 
of Sakkara, one of which is the great step pyramid of Unas. 
With this weird and inspiring scene before our eyes, after an 
hour’s ride from the statue of Ramses, we reached the little 
native village of Sakkara, where we are solicited at every step 
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by natives, to purchase scarabe, trinkets and various small 
rclics, which they claim to have found in the vicinity of the 
ruins. At first they demand exhorbitant prices, but as onc 
shows an indifference, they lower their prices until they are 
quite cheap. It was‘not long before I had my pockets filled 
at a very small expenditure, and curiously enough, on compar- 
ing them with similar pieces in the Gizeh museum on my re 
turn to Cairo, I found that they were either genuine or such 
good imitations that one could not tell the difference between 
them. 

As we leave the village and pass out through a fertile oasis, 
past shady groves of palm trees and beautiful sycamores, in 
the shade of which stands a curious Arab tomb, we emerge 
into the bright sunshine again, and ascend a high plateau. 
We feel amply repaid for our hard climb, when we reach the 
top, for we see directly in front of us the wonderful Necropolis 
of Sakkara, which seems to cover the whole top of this enor- 
mous table land. It is exceedingly rich in sepulchral monu- 
ments of every kind, consisting of pyramids, and rock hewn 
caverns, containing tombs and sarcophagi, dating from both 
the early and later empires, and it is said that in past centur- 
ies, it has been a rich field for the Byzantine and the Khalifs 
in their search for treasure, and even in modern times, many 
strange and valuable discoveries have been made here. 

One thing which immediately attracted my attention, was 
the short time in which even the most recent excavations were 
covered over with sand by the wind. Inthe heavy storms the 
loose, light colored sand blows very easily across the high 
plateau, filling up all depressions and excavations and some- 
times piling up in huge drifts as one sometimes sees on the 
sea shore. In one place where a recent excavation exposcd 
the lateral view of the layers of drift, I spent sometime in 
studying the innumerable multi-colored drifts and layers of 
various periods of occupation; as also the many potsherds and 
broken bones, which protruded from the ledge. 

The outlines of the step pyramid, the tomb of the myth- 
ical king Zoser, of the third dynasty, strike the eye at once, 
on account of its unusual shape, consisting of six huge steps, 
each one being just six timesas high asatallman. It contains 
many curious and complicated passage ways and chambers in 
its vast interior, many of them being made by treasure seekers 
long after the royal tombs had been closed. 

How remarkable it is that so many of these almost inac- 
cessible monuments of ancient times, have been systematically 
looted, even in the early centuries. Much enthusiasm and 
perseverance would be required to bore these long shafts and 
tunnels through so many hundred feet of solid stone. 

Some distance to the southwest, stands the Pyramid of 
King Unas, the tomb chamber of which was found in 1881, 

closed by three massive doors of granite. Opening these with 
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much dificulty and expense, the exp’orers found three cham- 
bers in the interior, which contained many funeral inscriptions 
of great interest. In one of the chambers, the walls of which 
were of oriental alabaster and decorated with many mural 
paintings in bright colors, they found the huge granite sar- 
cophagus of the king, Passing these interesting pyramids, we 
continue our way up a rather steep promontory and arrive at 
Mariette’s house where, on the broad covered terrace, with our 
appetites sharpened by our long ride, we ate our lunch, and 
divided what was left among the donkey boys and the many 
ravenous dogs which seemed to belong to the place. To 
this uninviting place, lonely and deserted except by a few dirty 
Arabs, and hungry dogs, Mariette, the famous French Egypt- 
ologist lived for many years. His name was first heard of in 
connection with the discovery of the Apis Tombs nearly fifty 
years ago, and for twenty-three years, until his death he held 
the position of Director of the Excavations in Egypt. 

The view from this house across the weird sandy wastes, 
with the many monuments and pyramids of centuries past, is 
one of the most wonderful inthe world. Away in the distance 
can be seen the green, cultivated fields along the Nile, hemm- 
ed in closely on both sides by tall green palms, and the whole 
surrounded as far as the eye can see by the interminable 
yellow sandy wastes of the desert. On going a short distance 
from Mariette’s house we arrived at the curious Apis Tombs, 
which we found to be long underground caverns hewn from 
solid rock, far below the sand covered surface of the desert. 
In these dark, mysterious looking chambers, at various periods 
in the history of ancient Egypt, the Sacred Bulls of Apis were 
interred with much ceremony and granduer. Near the 
entrance were found some three hundred inscriptions, from 
which we learn that the sacred Apis were interred in different 
ways at different periods, the earliest dating from the 18th 
dynasty, and the last to the time of the Ptolemies. The tomhs 
of the later period were more carefully constructed, but the 
earlier ones have long since been filled up with sand and are 
now inaccessible. As we descended into the dark musty- 
smelling entrance way,and lighted our candles, we noticed 
with surprise that the temperature was considerably warmer in 
thesc dark underground chambers than on the surface of the 
sandy desert, probably caused by the granite rock holding 
the warm heat of summer. The long rock hewn cavern 
measured about three hundred and eighty yards in length, and 
was but a small portion of the whole series of subterran- 
ean tombs. The ceilings were so high and the passages so 
wide, that we could not see the ends by the dim lights of our 
candles. 

At intervals along each side of the main passage or tun- 
nel, were the deeply cut side chambers, with vaulted ceilings, 
each one containing a huge sarcophagus in which the Apis 
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mummy was deposited. Twenty-four of these monster coffins 
still remain in their places, each one cut from a block of red 
or black polished granite weighing about sixty- five tons each. 

When Mariette discovered these tombs, all of them had 
been emptied of their contents by treasure seekers, except 
two. Only three of them bear inscriptions telling the names 
of the kings by whom they were erected. These huge sar- 
cophagi, which can only be entered from the top by means of 
a ladder, are of such great size, that I wondered how they 
could have been carried through the long narrow passage 
ways, but a few feet higher and wider than the stones them- 
selves. 

One was left in the passage way, blocking the ertire space. 
It was no doubt stopped in transition. These dark, myster- 
ious-looking caverns with their strange tombs and curious sar- 
cophagi, impressed me greatly, and as I wandered through the 
long winding passage ways, and examined the many strange 
burial places the memories of the catacombs, under Rome, 
Paris and Zacatecas, dwindled into insignificance. 

Upon returning to the entrance and ascending to the level 
of the desert, the bright glare of the sun on the yellow sandy 
wastes dazzled our eyes, yet we noticed a preceptible change 
to a much cooler temperature on the surface to that of the 
rock hewn caverns btlow. Mounting our donkeys and pro- 
ceeding to the northeast, passing Over an old street of tombs, 
now almost entirely covered by drifts of sand we reached the 
remarkable mastaba of Ti. It is a rectangular mausoleum of 
solid masonry somewhat resemblirg a low truncated pyramid, 
and very little of the.exterior is now visible. This mastaba, 
like the others on this plateau, which we were not able to enter 
on account of their being entirely covered up by sand, contains 
in the first chambers, colored bas rcliefs of the members of the 
deceased family, together with some short, simple inscriptions 
peculiar to that period, describing the dign ties of the deceased 
and the offerings presented in his honor. In the other cham- 
bers interesting inscriptions are found, such as lists of offer- 
ings at various seasons and festivals; and elaborate represen- 
tations of the deceased’s favorite pursuits and of his most 
valuable posessions. As we entered these gloomy chambers 
far underneath the surface of the sandy desert and examined 
by the dim light of our candles, these remarkable inscriptions 
and colored bas reliefs, it was difficult to realize how they 
could have accomplished such accurate and perfect work as 
this, so many centuries ago. Elaborate scenes such as bird- 
catching, fishing, the vintage, glass blowing, carpentering and 
ship building, gold washing, papyrus making, and writing are 
depicted with great care and accuracy, perfectly illustrating 
the manners and customs whieh were, no doubt, in vogue, dur- 
ing this early stage of the civilization of man. 
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The probable development and origin of these strange 
tombs is of interest. Egyptians who were renowned and of 
great wealth, generaly began early in their lives to plan their 
tombs, to make them worthy of their social status, and the 
longer they lived and the more powerful and wealthy they be- 
came, the more elaborate were their tombs. The rock hewn 
structures were generally completed during the life-time, and 
then the work of the draughtsman and decorator began, the 
smooth stone wall being divided up into squares and sections 
witd red chalk, with pictures and hieroglyphs, which were to 
be cut into relief by the stone mason, and last of all, decorated 
In colors by the painter. When the proprietor of the tomb 
died, his remains were deposited in the tomb at once, and the 
task of decorating ceased, whether finished or not. Many 
delicately cut and colored bas reliefs may be seen in close 
proxmity to rude designs and tracings in red chalk, showing 
that the work had been abruptly stopped. I cvuld not help 
but admire the skill and ingenuity with which these marvelous 
records and strange heiroglyphic inscriptions were executed. 
The outlines and edges are sharp and distinct, while the char- 
acters and pictures are made in delicate and fine bas relief, 
with the projecting parts and decorations subdued and _ har- 
monious in every minute detail. The designs are symmetrical 
and pleasing to the eye; the representations are carefully 
drawn and faithfully executed, and the hieroglyphic texts are 
perfect in the regularity and uniformity of their strange char- 
acters. 

Besides those mentioned above there are many other in- 
teresting tombs and ruins on this remarkable plateau, but un- 
fortunately they are almost all now covered with the drifting 
sand. 

Warned by the setting sun, and reminded of our two 
hours’ ride across the desert, and long trip on the Nile back to 
Cairo, we were reluctantly compelled to turn our faces home- 
wards, after having greatly enjoyed, but only superficially ex- 
amined one of the richest fields for archeological investigation 
in all Egypt, if not in all the world. 





























THE BERNICE PAUAHI BISHOP MUSEUM. 
BY FREDERICK STARR. 


In a western suburb of Honolulu, stands the handsome 
building of the Bernice Pauahi Bishop Museum of Polyne- 
sian Ethnology and Natural History. It was established in 
1889, by Charles R. Bishop, in memory of his wife, the Princess 
Pauahi. The gray basalt of which the museum is built, was 
quarried in the immediate neighborhood; the koa-wood, with 
which the interior is finished, is from Maui. The building is 
tastefully surrounded with flowering shrubs and palms. 

The Princess Bernice Pauahi was the last of the Kan e- 
hamehas. To her descended the royal ornaments and insignia 
of that famous line of rulers. These and other products of 
native industry, which she owned, form the nucleus about 
which has gathered one of the most interesting ethnographic 
museums in the world. The Director of the museum is W. F. 
Brigham, whose practical interest in Hawaiian science, as 
shown in printed results, dates back more than forty years. 
He has been a wide traveler and close observer in many Jands 
and is perhops best knownto the American public by his book, 
Guatemala: the Land of the Quetzal. 

The plans for the museum include Polynesian Natural 
History as well as Ethnology. There are, already, consider- 
able collections in Zoology, Botany and Geology. “Island 
life” is ever espeeially interesting and that of Hawaii is no 
exception. The insects and land shells particularly present 
important problems for the student of variation and geographic- 
al distribution. The Hawaiian group consists of volcanic 
islands and presents no great range of geological phenomena. 
But within its limited range, are remarkable and intere-ting 
deve'opments. Nowhere can the problems of volcanic action 
be studied in a grander exhibition. Nowhere are there more 
interesting phenomena of lava flow, varieties of lava, included 
minerals, etc. While land life and geological structure of the 
islands are of unusual interest, the marine life—along shore, in 
the reefs, and in the open sea—is abundant and character istic- 
ally tropical. Thus in Natural History there is an abundant 
material upon which the museum may draw. 

But, it is in Polynesian Ethnology that this museu:n will 
ever surpass, No population of the world is a greater favorite 
with the ethnograaher than the Pclynesians. Their physical 
type was superb: their intellectual power high; their habit~ and 
customs—representing the highest point in the culture stage 
of barbarism—were most interesting: their arts were remark- 
ably developed in beauty and technical skill; their religion, a 
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true polytheism. had attained the stage which is perhaps the 
most interesting to the student of comparative religions; their 
social organization, highly complex, and their goverment, de- 
served careful study; their traditions and legends were notably 
developed; difficult, but important, problems are presented in 
the question of their origin and in their migrations. This race, 
so interesting in many ways, is disappearing. How appropri- 
ate that a great museum, devoted to representing it, should be 
located within its own area. 

In 1892 Mr. Brigham prepared a preliminary catalogue of 





WILLIAM T. BRIGHAM 


Directorof the Bernice Pauahi Bishop Museum 


the museum. ‘The object of its publication was to show just 
what the museum contained and thus to indicate its needs. 
The catalogue was in five parts, of which only three here con- 
cern us. They are, Ist, Kahilis, Feather Ornaments, Mats and 
Kapas; 2nd,Household Implements, Tools, Amusements, etc.; 
3rd, Objects from other parts of Polynesia and from Melanesia 
and Australia. 

As is natural, the museum is much richer in objects fom 
Hawaii, than in those from other parts of Polynesia. Its 
Hawaiian series is probably the most representative and var - 
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ied of any in the world. It is true that there are lines of beau- 
tiful and characteristic products, which are but inadequately 
represented, and masterpieces in which may be seen in other 
museums. But such lines are few and, to offset them, there 
are types which are almost to be seen nowhere else than here. 
Thus the astonishing kahilis, or feather standards, occur here 
innumbers. Forty-five of the royal kahilis, varying in color 
and size, but of the largest size are among the treasures of the 
collection. There are more than sixty of the smaller sizes, 
used as badges by lesser chiefs or as fly-flaps, but such may be 
also seen in other museums. 
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The museum publishes two series of papers—octavo Occa- 
sional Papers, and quarto Memoirs So far one number of the 
former aud two of the latter have appeared. In the first 
number of the Occasional Papers Director Brigham presents 
the report of a journey around the world, made by him in 1896 
The object of the expedition was the examination of the great 
ethnographic museums in order to locate Polynsian—and, 
especially Hawaiian—objects of interest. The report is well 
illustrated and may be considered a guide-manual of the world, 
for the student of Polynesian ethnography. 

The first Memoir isa magnificent work dealing with Ha- 
walian Feather Work. It is written by Mr. Brigham. In it 
are described Kahilis, feather robes, neck-rings and helmets 
for which Hawaii has been famous ever since the days of 
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Captain Cook. The specimens in the museum at Honolulu 
are described and illustrated; so are the finer specimens which 
are in foreign museums. The Memoir is practically a full pre- 
sentation of all the better examples of Hawaiian feather work 
known. Some of the illustratiods are in the natural brilliant 
colors. Mr Brigham discusses the method of manufacture of 
these beautiful ubjects and describes and illustrates the spe- 
ies of birds from which the feathers were obtained. 

A second Memoir has appeared but has not yet come to 
hand. It is An Index to the Islands of the Pacific Ocean. 
Some idea of its scope can be gained by the statement that 


some three thousand names are given and that it contains 


twenty four maps. The essential information regarding each 
island is briefly presented. The work will have great value 
to ethnologists and geographers. 

Among many interesting plans, which Mr. Bri,ham has in 
view for the museum, two seem to us of especial interest. 
He proposes to prepare a series of life masks and bust por- 
traits of Hawaiians from the best living representatives of the 
race. He also proposes to have an accurate reproduction 
made of one of the ancient heiaus, or temples, which were 
formerly so numerous over the islands, but which to-day have 
almost disappeared. 

The Princess Pauahi was, according to all accounts, a lovely 
and accomplished character. She left her estate for founding 
schools for youth of the Hawaiian race. The museum erected 
to her memory, is located upon the grounds belonging to 
these schools. In the entrance hall of the museum is a me- 
morial inscription—“Bernice Pauahi Bishop: a bright light 
among her peop'e, her usefulness survives her mortal life.” 














PHILIPPINE STUDIES. 


V, THE ORIGIN OF THE NAME MANILA. 
BY ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN. 


To some students of geography the history and etymology 
of place-names are of inffnite interest. and constitute one of 
the most attractive departments of the science. The attention 
of the world has recently been drawn so remarkably to the 
East India nArchipelago that a note on the name of the chief 
city of the Philippines may be of interest here. As is well 
known, Manila, formerly and incorrectly, spelt Manilla, as a 
Spanish city, dates from the foundation by Legazpi in 1571, 
or half a century after the discovery of Magellan. But long 
before that time the name was applied to a certain portion of 
the country about what is now called the Bay of Manila, and 
Sultans of Manilla are often mentioned in the old Spanish 
records. There can be no doubt, therefore, that the name is 
of Filipino origin, and its etymology must be sought out in 
the native tongues of the country. 

In his rather uncritical essay “El Sanscrito en la lengua 
Tagalog” (Paris, 1887), Dr. T. H. Pardo de Tavera has the 
following paragraph (p. 40): “NILA, una Rubiacea, ixora 
Manila, Bl. Sans. nila, indigofera tincotrea, Papilonaceas. A 
la presencia de este arbol es debido el nombre de la capital 
de Filipinas, Manila, ‘que tiene Ni'a.” Es unacostumbre muy 
comunen los pueblos de raza malaya, dar a sus poblacionei el 
nombre de algun arbol que crezco con abundancia 6 que se 
aracterice, al contrario, por la rareza de sa especie En Fil- 
ipinas, e jemplos de este género son numerosisimos. 

According to this etymology, which seems the correct one, 
Manila ‘is derived from nila, the name of the indigo-tree of the 
East Indies, (indigofera tinctorea), and the prefix ma, the 
whole word signifying “place of nila,’”’ “where there are Indigo 
trees. 

Ma- is a very important prefix inthe Tagal language, and 
one of its chief functions is to indicate “abundance” of what 
the root word to which it is attached signifies. Thus Manila 
really means “abounding in indigo-trees. Nila, however does 
not seem to be a native Tagal or Malay word, but is a loan- 
word from Sanskrit, one of the many evidences of the influ- 
ence of continental India on the Archipelago. From the San- 
skrit nili, “indigo” nila, “dark blue,” the nations of the Occi- 
dent have borrowed more than one word. From Sanskrit, 
through the Arabic annil (al-nii, i. e. “the nil”), with the help 
Persian, came the Portuguese anil (Spanish afiil), whence 
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French anil and English anil, “indigo-tree,” “indigo dye,” 
The last according to the “Oxford Dictionary,” appears as 
early as 1581 (‘‘a nele, alias blew Inde”). A derivative of anil 
is antline, which, in the term ‘analine dyes” has become 
famous all over the globe. So Etymologically, this creation 
of the chemist and the metropolis of the Plilipines are very 
closely related. 


Editorial Notes. 


THE PORTRAIT VASFS OF ECUADOR. 


Tne Field Columbian Museum has recently issued a publi- 
cation which describes the explorations made by Mr.G. A. 
Dorsey several years ago in Ecuador. There was found here 
at varying depths a large number of relics, but the most in- 
teresting were found at adepth of twenty to twenty-one feet. 
Now the supposition is that they had fallen from the service 
and had by some means been covered up. Among the relics 
found at this depth, were silver, bronze and stone images, 
earthenware vessels, some of them very beautiful, squared 
stones with lines and concentric circles inscribed upon them, 
in,a great variety of figures, perforated stones, rectangular 
stones with the human face engraved upon them, perforated 
stone heads, stones with the human head engraved upon them, 
beads of turquois and lapis lazuli and agalmatolite, stnoe im- 
ages, stone metates, a large number of pottery images, some of 
them representing seated figures, other images holding clubs, 
birds, small jars, others with conventionalized serpents around 
the head, the majority of them fragments, the heads alone be- 
ing left. These however are very interesting on account of 
their striking resemblance to human faces, but faces totaly un- 
like those of the American Indians. A few of the faces have 
striking resemblance to the Malays, but many of them are ap- 
parently portraits of some unknown people or race which had 
features totaly unlike the Malays, and still more unlike the 
Mongolians or the American Indians. Possibly the term Am- 
erind might include them, for this is supposed to include every- 
thing foundin America. There are Negro faces in the portraits 
and there are also faces resembling Anglo-Saxons, others 
would answer well for ancient Greek types—a most remark- 
able series and all dug out of the same hole in Ecuasor. The 
supposition of the writer, Mr. Dorsey, is that these various 
relics were left either by those who resorted to the island for 
the purpose of offering sacrifices or by some stray party from 
the conquering bands of Inca warriors, who, previous to the 
Spanish conquest of South America, had extended their oper- 
ations north of Peru. Cieza de Leon says “The natives say 
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that in the time af their ancestors, there was a temple or Huaca 
where they also worshiped their gods and performed sacrifices. 
Around the temple they had quantities of, gold, silver and 
other valuable things, such as woolen cloths and jewels, which 
had been offered up at different times. 


THE DIVERSITY OF ORIGIN AND PEOPLING OF AMERICA. 


A paper read by W. J. McGee, the acting chief of the 
Bureau of Ethnology, at the meeting of the Am. Ass. at Denver, 
August 24th, advanced the theory that there was a diversity 
of o1igin to the human race, each continent having had its 
own separate history. The theory was discussed in section H, 
which is devoted to anthropology but did not And acceptance. 
The newspapers reported that the wiiter had rejected the 
biblical account of the first par and placed it among the 
myths and fables of early times and that the section endorsed 
the position. We are informed by one who attended and took 
part in the dicussion that this is not true. The majority of 
the section took ground against the theory of diversity, and 
held to the p2sition which is advocated by all of the Europe- 
an archeologists including Darwin, Haeckel, Quatrefages, 
Haddon, Keane, Poeschel and Topinards that the race is one. 
Darwin and Haeckel connect the Simian series with a type 
represented by the Lemuridae. Haeckel admits theexistence 
of a Pithecoid man but also admit four unknown intermediate 
groups between marsupials and man. This is the nearest ap- 
proach to the diversity of origin manifested by the biologists 
and ethnologists, though Quatrefages says that America re- 
ceived its population from Europe and Asia before the dis- 
covery and that the peopling of America may be traced to an 
earlier period than that of Polynesia but is much more recent 
than that of the old world. One good result will follow this 
startling theory advanced by Dr. McGee. The ethnologists 
of this country will re-examine their own position and per- 
haps will come to the conclusion that there were successive 
races which migrated to this continent and there was contact 
between the continents in different periods. Quatrefages 
says “that the bible agrees with ‘classical mythology and that 
all traditions point to a period when human knowledge was 
very small.” The first men who peopled the center of human 
appearance must at first have differed from each other only in 
individual features. At their begining and during an indef- 
inite lapse of time, mankind could only have been homogen- 
ous, as is every animal and vegetable species which is restrict- 
the earth has had no actual autochthones cut has only been 
peorled by “colonists.” 
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This discussion brings up afresh the question of the peo- 
pling of America. The discoveries which have been made by 
various explorers in different parts of the continent show that 
there must have been different races on the continent before 
the discovery. This is hinted at by those who have explored 
the mounds and noticed the difference in the skulls as well as 
the art products. The examintaion of the symbols in Central 
America as compared with those found in Southern Asia 
would suggest that there was then an intruded cultus which 
differed from that of the native and give evidence of contact 
with New Zealand in pre-Columbian times. The most conclu- 
sive evidence is that which is furnished by the examination of 
the portrait vases, found scattered over the continent. No 
one can look at these portraits without recognizing Malay 
faces, and at the same time noticing features and head orna- 
ments which are very different from the Malays and which 
remind us of the best type of Asiatic faces; in fact they 
resemble Aryan faces more than they do Malays or Mongol- 
ians and yet they differ fromthem. It will be acknowledged 
by all that on the northwest coast there are carved columns 
which resemble those in New Zealand. If one will gothrough 
the Field Museum in Chicago he will find a carved post in the 
New Zealand room which is identical with others from Alaska 
the very same face and head dress and symbols which pre- 
sent most striking and startling resemblances. 








THE ROMAN AQUEDUCTSs. 


The earliest of the Roman aqueducts was that which 
belonged to the Republican era. It was not only built of 
the most carefully cut blocks of stone but consisted of a 
series of piers and arches, designed with the utmost regard 
for symmetry and proportion. It was relieved by project- 
ing string courses, where these were required to break the 
monotony of the surface and to give finish and character 
to the design, and was embelished at intervals with carv- 
ed mouldings. Later, under the empire, we find the pattrrns 
wrought in stones of different colors to adorn the arches and 
the side of the water conduit, and mouldings made by allow- 
ing courses of brick to project and cutting them into a desired 
form. Inshort, the architecture of the best Roman period 
can be well studied from an examination of the aqueducts 
alone. Here we may study the dry, cut stonework which 
characterized the republican period; the concrete faced with 
stone or brick of the Empire or design as illustrated in the 
proportions of mass and space, and in the enrichment of build- 
ings by means of the studied disposition of materials. 
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The aqueducts of the Romans may be divided into three 
general groups, according to the materials of which they are 
constructed. This classification is the more convenien: in 
that it conforms very nearly to their chronological arrange- 
ment. The earliest of these monuments that show any archi- 
tectural character was built entirely of cut stone, laid dry in 
regular courses. It belongs to Republic times, having been 
begun 144 B.C. and finished very soon thereafter. During 
the early Empire the Romans continued to employ tufa and 
peperino, cut and laid in a similar manner, though with rather 
less care and precision. The greatest of all the Roman aque- 
ducts was so constructed under the Emperor Claudius. But 
even under Augustus it had become the custom to build the 
smaller aqueducts. and those in the provinces faced with a 
revetment of stone laid in courses or inthe form of opus retic- 














THE CLAUDIAN AQUEDUCT AT ROME 


ulatum. Some of the most beautiful specimens of aqueduct 
architecture were thus constructed. But this custom did not 
obtain for any great length of time. Under Nero the first and 
finest of the brick faced aqueducts was built. This period is 
well known as the best of brickwork. From this time aque- 
ducts, in Italy at least, seem to have been made invariably 
with brick facing, and all the repairs on the older aqueducts 
were carried out in brick, down to the reign of Alexander 
Severus, under whom the last of the aqueducts was erected. 
It will thus be seen that the periods of classification overlap 
slightly, whether we make the division purely chronological 
or according as the aqueducts were constructed of free stone, 
of concrete faced with reticulated work,or of concrete and 


brick. 
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THE NEW AND THE OLD RACE, 


The question as to the race relation of the Nile valley to 
that in Babylonia has entered a new phase, for the view is 
held, first, that the course of the primitive civilization of 
Egypt was influenced by that of ancient Libya; second, that a 
strong Libyan element entered into the composition of the 
Egyptian people. Still there are elements which are derived 
from non-'ibyan sources; some from Cyprus, via. Carthage, 
some from Iberian origin, possibly, some from the Berber race. 
(The cephalic index forbids the identification of the pre-historic 
Egyptians with the Berbers.) There are remarkable series of 
paralells both in form and ornament inthe early bronze age 
pottery of Sicily. All this indicates that they came from 
the north, but the Hyksos kings catne from the east and per- 
haps were allied to the Phoenicians. Dr. A H. Sayce says in 
the last number of the “Journal of Biblical Archaeology,” part 
111, that the Hyksos invasion of Egypt was due to the same 
movement as that which brought about the conquest of Baby- 
lonia, by the South Arabian dynasty, and that relations then 
existed between Babylonia and Egypt, but the Phcenicians 
asserted that they had migrated at an earlier period. Thus we 
are able to carry back the history of Egypt into the 
pre-historic period, but find that the Turanian race of Chaldea 
preceded the Libyan race of Egypt, in other words the Old 
Race, dated seven thousand years B. C,, the date of the 
New Race in Egypt, being unknown. 


ARE SAVAGES MORE CONTENTED THAN CIVILIZED PEOPLE. 


The International Monthly for September, 1901; con- 
tains an article on the “Laughter of Savages,” by James 
Scully, and another on the “Bases of Chinese Society,” 
by F. W. Williams. It appears that the savages in America 
were celebrated for sport, and for domestic enjoyment 
and natural affection, as contradictory as it may seem. 
It is true also, that notwithstanding the squalidness of village 
life in China, cheerfulness and content are universal charac- 
teristics of the common people. There is acommon cause to 
both of these facts, which is to be found in the social organi- 
zation, as the village life of the savages brought in a common 
source of supply and a universal kinship, aad the village life of 
the Chinese brought in a similar kinship, though it c nsisted 
in ancestor worship and the feeling that the nation was only 
one great family. There is probably less selfishne:s and 
more kindness among these lower races on this account, as 
the law of kinship is nniversal and has a wonderful effect in 
relieving care and the strain of life. 








Editorial. 


RELIGIOUS INFLUENCE ON ANCIENT ART AND 
ARCHITECTURE. 


There is one peculiarity about ancient art and architecture 
which is gradually disappearing from the modern works, 
namely the all-pervasive influence of religion. This is mani- 
fested by the coins, for the earliest coins are all stamped with 
symbols which came from the religion that prevailed. It is 
also manifested by the specimens of early pottery. Schliemann 
speaks of this in his Troja, for nearly all the fragments of 
pottery which he took from the lowest strata were covered 
with symbols of some kind, representing human altars, fire 
symbols, and not a few representing human eyes, some of them 
having the conventional form of dotted ci:cles, others lozenge 
shaped eyes with eyebrows above them. There are also many 
specimens of sculptured art which have come down to us from 
the earliest times. The so-called cylinders which have been 
exhumed from the depths of the pyramids at Nippur as well 
as from the ruins of ancient Ninevah are good instances of 
these. These cylinders are covered with figures of animals 
and human forms, representing the mythologic creatures such 
as Tiamat the monster, also serpents which remind us of the 
story of the serpent in Eden. Other cylinders have the 
figures of oxen with human forms near them; these represent 
the change of religious sentiment as well as the change in 
social condition. 

It is, however, in architecture that we find the influence of 
religion the most conspicuous. Here the very structures which 
have come down to us from the earliest periods, were erected 
under the influence of religion, some of them being sacred to 
the sun, and tothe heavenly bodies and used for the abodes 
of the priests as well as for the palaces of Kings, the two 
offices having been in the early time combined in one. The 
pyramids should be mentioned in this connection, for these 
were also erected under the influence of religion. They were, 
to be sure, erected by the various despots and kings and were 
designed as their monuments, yet it was a religious concep- 
tion which led to their erection, inasmuch as it was the com- 
mon belief that the body must be preserved if the soul was to 
live after death. 
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We shall find it profitable, then, to take up the various 
specimens of architecture which have come down to us from 
ancient times, and sce how thoroughly they were influenced 
by religion, for in doing so, we shall find that the history of 
religion as well as the history of architecture is contained in 
them. To illustrate, if we take such familiar objects as the 
Sphinx, the statue of Memnon found in Egypt, the human- 
headed bulls and other sculptured forms found in Babylonia, 
and from these pass on to the various statues and idols pre- 
valent in India, we shall find that the fashion of sculpturing 
images in the shape of animals which bore human semblances 
was adopted at avery earlydate, and preserved in a modified 
form the totem system or in other words, animal worship 
which was the earliest form of religion. This fashion prevailed 
in India, in Babylonia, in China, and in Egypt, but ultimately 
gave way to the fashion of erecting portrait statues of Bhudda 
in the former countries, and portraits of Kings in Egypt. 

The fashion also of orientating the pyramids appeared in 
nearly all of these countries, showing that sun worship was 
common at a very early period. This became so strong that 
the temples of Egypt were, according to Norman Lockyer’s 
opinion, transformed into elaborate and magnificent telescopes 
designed to catch the rays of the northern star at the time 
of the solstice while the many-stories of the pyramids of Baby- 
lonia were consecrated to the different planets and had colors 
which were sacred to the planets. By this means, the age of 
the pyramids has been ascertained. The orientation of the 
Egyptian pyramids is another remarkable quality. East © 
and west orientation is remarkable in the pyramid of Gizeh. 
Norman Lockyer says: 

“We are justified from what is known regarding the rise of the Nile 
as dominating and seaning toe commencement of the Egyptian year, at 
the solstice in concluding that other ancient peoples would act in the same 
way. What the valley of the Nile was to Egypt, those of the Tigris and 
Euphrates were to the Babylonian Emphire.” 

He also says of the Babylonian Pyramids: “It is well known 
that from the very earliest times, pyramidal structures called zig- 
gurats, one hundred and fifty feet high, were erected at each 
important city. There was, undcubtedly, an equinox-worshiping, 
Alc aree Sigs race, existing in Babylonia at the time the 

gyptian pyramids were built.” 

e maintains also that the ziggurats of Babylonia were 
really observatories, consecrated to Sun-worship, but were 
used also for calendars, and the study of the equinoxes and of 
the solstitial-rising rivers. ‘We find ourselves, then, in the pres- 
ence of the worship of the sun and stars in the ecliptic constella- 
tions in Egypt during pyramid times, and in constellations 
connected with the Equinox; for if we are right about the 
Pleiades and Antares, these are the stars which heralded the 
sunrise at the vernal and autumnal Equinox respectively, 
when the sun was in Taurus and Scorpio.” 
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1. Images were signs ot animal worship, and ancestor 
worship, and were very common throughout the globe, 
at a certain stage of development. Animal images are 
found in Phcenicia, Babylonia, India, China, and in North 
America, and were probably survivals of Totemism. Human 
images are also common in the same countries and show that 
ancestor-worship was the successor of Totemism. The fact 
that such images are found in the east is significant, for Totem- 
ism was common in Arabia, and is to this day. 

Every one is familiar with the sphinx of Egypt. This 








PALACE IN NINEVAH. 
is an image of a lion which is cut out of the rock, but has 
a human head and face. 

There are images in Ninevah (see cut), which were 
connected with palaces and temples. There were known in 
Egypt, statues which were hewn out of the rock and were 
placed before the grotto temples. 

The most famous of these is the rock-hewn temple at 
Abou-Simbel; this temple is seenin the plate. On its facade 
are four colossal figures of Rameses II, represented as 
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seated, sculptured out of solid rock, two on each side of 
the doorway. These are said to be the largest statues 
in Egypt. They measured from ‘the sole of the feet to the 
top of the head, sixty-five feet. Over the entrance tc the 
temple is carved in relief. the figure of the god Ra. The 
principal hall in the great temple is lined with statues of 
the gods, also carved out of the rock. These statues belong 
to a comparatively late period, but are the survivals of 
such statues as were common ina very early period. Taken 
along with the Sphinx and the statues of Memnon, they 
show the progress of sculpture and of statuary, the seated 
figure being specially significant. 

The images are sugge-tive of kingly power, and may be 

N joe“ F regarded as por- 
traits, but there are 
others which repre- 
sent the divinities. 

Reber says in his 
; ~ History of Ancient 
i" ff % apie | Tests 4; Art: 
AD Far more important 
Cray SU = than these are the grotto 
SSS , « temples ofAbou-Simbei 
0 tS “Te y Cry ’ ij ae ’ 
ME ee ae. bid * vv? in the vicinity of the 
> second cataract, where 
the portals are also cut 
jswholly from the rock. 
The larger of the two 
even attempts to ap- 
# proach as well as pos- 
sible, the enormous 
pylons of the great 
Theban temples. 

To this end the 

’ ¢ ste gentle inclinaticn of the 

; By 2. Mya cliff was cut away to 

a I pr ~ a the talus angle of the 
Fgyptian walls and 
pylons, and the corn ce 
above, of roundlet and scotia, was worked from the rock. Four such 
colossal sitting figures, as are often placed before the pylons, were also cut 
from the cliff—an effective ornament and an economy of labor thus being 
secured. The representation of the portal between two pylons was given 
up; the whole tront formed one wall in which the entrance-door was cut 
without further decoration. 

2. The combination of animal figures with columns, cor- 
nices, and courts is to be‘noticed. The most interesting speci- 
mens of these are found in Babylonia, Assyria, and Persia. 

We have not space to describe the individual ‘speci- 
mens, but will merely refer to the cuts to show how reli- 
gious symbols were mingled with various architectural devices, 
exactly as was the case in America in pre-historic :imes. 
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ROCK-CUT TOMB OF DARIUS.* 





*Perrot and Chipiez describe the ‘tomb of Darius as very impressjve, the might and 
massiveness of the rock on which it is placed, the form of the colymns, which stand.en either 
side of the doorway, and the peculiar character of their capitals. as well as the scylptural founs 
above, containing the humdn figures, and the-religious symbols; /all conspiting to’ ‘make it 
very imposing. 
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Animal figures were often used in the capitals above the 
columns, and were far more numerous than the conventional 
forms which bear the names of Doric. Ionic, and Corinthian 
capitals. The double-headed ox or lion was used by the 
Babylonians and Persians as the ornaments for the capitals. 
This gave as distinctive a style to their architecture as the lotus 
bud and flower did to the Egyptian, and the acanthus leaf did 
to the Corinthian, and the human heads did to the Hindu. 

Animal figures were not confined to columns, for through- 
out the east,animal figures with human heads,*and human 
figures with animal and bird heads, are often placed near the 
entrances to the palaces, and temples, and sometimes in front 
of the tombs. Specimens of these may be seen at the tomb of 
Amrith, where a lion’s head and forepaws project from each 
side of the tope or tomb. In the rock-cut tomb of Darius and 
in the palace of Persepolis, we see the horned and double- 
headed lion or 
ox serving asa 
capital to the 
columns; as in 
the Propylza ot 
Xerxes at Perse 
polis, we see th: 
human-heade: 
and winge: 
bulls, guardin; 
the doorway t. 
the palace. Re- 
ber thinks tha! 
winged bulls 
were the same 
as the cherubim PALACE AT PERSEPOLIS. 
as they have the human head, the body of an ox or lion, and 
the wings of an eagle. They are certainly very imposing and 
had the effect of impressing every one with a sense of awe. 
They remind us of the carved panthers in New Mexico, and 
the carved serpents which guarded the stairways leading to the 
shrines and temples in Central America. There were also at 
Nimrud statues of kings with an altar in front of each. 

There are, al-o, shrines and tombs in Manchuria, which 
are guarded by a double line of animal figures, all of which are 
cut out of the rock. These figures represent a great variety 
of animals, among which the elephant is conspicuous, all of 
them gigantic in size and so impressive that even the ordinary 
traveler stops, and is held in awe before he proceeds to the 
shrine. The same impression is made by the lion figures which 
are so common in Persia. These figures are placed over tombs 
and seem to be guarding them from intrusion. Some of these 








* There are other resemblances between the architectural adornments of Babylonia and 
America, and especially between those of India and America which are difficult to account tof 
except on the ground of contact. 
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tombs have facades carved upon the rock, the cornices and 
architraves and doors resembling those in an ordinary house. 

The use of animal figures seems, also, to have been one 
method of defense throughout the East. It was a method 
which appealed to the religious sense, for the figures are sup- 
posed to have aroused the sense of awe. The same impression 
was made also by the massive gateways or propyleia and the 
long entrances, the massive walls and the high pyramids and 
terraced pilaces which prevailed. It was size as well as figure 
which was depended upon to impress the senses. 

3. There were fortresses, gateways and walls, which furnished 
actual defense. The most of these fortresses were built up of 
material, which was gathered in the region, but a few were cut 
out of the solid rock, and in these we find traces of the early 
style of fortification. In every fortified city was an acropolis, 
and generally in the center, was a citadel. 

Sometimes within 
the acropolis were 
tombs, palaces and 
temples. The acro- 
polis at Athens is 
well known, but 
there is a rock-cut 
fortress near Smyr- 
na, in which is 
found an acropolis 
| with posts of obser- 
vation, gateways, 
= a flight of twenty- 
| four steps, cut out 
of the solid rock, an 
underground gate- 
way, with parapets, 
grooves, terraces, 
artificial hollows, esplanades, and chambers. A simil ir acro- 
polis is seen in thecut, which represents the building at Yezdik- 
hast, placed upon an isolated rock, with balconies projecting 
from the building, but with stairways and passag s to the 
upper parts on the inside. 

4. Another very important fact is that the rock-cut 
tombs are so imitative of the house, and all the features of 
early encient house architecture have been preserved in this 
way, the rock b ing cut so as to imitate the beams, rafters, 
and doorways, with their jambs and panels. In other places, 
even pieces of the furniture are imitated, and within the tombs 
are couches for the bodies, cut into solid rock. Even the 
roundels bring to mind the door knobs. The most interesting 
of these is the one at Midas; this has been described by Perrot 
and Chipiez. The peculiar pattern, seen upon its face, is said 
by them to have been an imitation of the drapery and the tent 
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ROCK CUT TEMPLES AT ELLORA. 
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cloth which was made by the needle, and other portions repre- 
sent the wooden framework. 

The tomb of Midas is, however, no more interesting than 
many others found in Phrygia, Lydia and the regions adjoin- 
ing. Here there are tombs cut out of the rock, in front of 
which are columns built after a pattern with fine gable-ends, 
arches over the doorways built with sloping jambs, and a sun- 
symbol over the door-way, as at Ayazeen. Other tombs exhibit 
columns with capital, resembling the Corinthian, others with a 
porch in front of the chamber, and heavy Doric columns in 
front of the porch. The doors of the tomb are back of the 
porch. Most interesting are those hewn out of the solid rock, 
in front of which is a peculiar sculptured ornament which re- 
presents the tree or the column with a lion on either side, 
resembling the gate at Mycene. The thought has been 
advanced that the lions which in Babylonia guarded the portals 
ot the palace, and were a support tothe throne, are here watch- 
ing over the last abode of the prince or grandee exactly as 
they do over the tomb or treasure-house at Mycene. 

‘‘In Phrygia, the house which served as a model was wholly 
enclosed in masses of timber pinned to supporting beams. The 
ornamentation was in imitation of the sumptuous webs, for 
which the country had been celebrated, where they served as 
floor and wall covering, and as drapery for divans. In other 
tombs were strips which serve to divide the walls of the cham- 
bers into panels. Some thirty centuries have elapsed since 
the tombs weré erected, in the course of which all that goes to 
make up the habits and customs of the people, has changed 
many a time, nevertheless the traveler is startled by resem- 
blances, impressive as they are curious. That which charact- 
erizes the monuments is the vision of two distinct sets of de- 
vices, the one suggested by wooden shapes, the other by pat- 
terns familiar to the weaver and embroiderer. Nowhere out- 
side of Egypt have ever met in so intimate a blending two 
categories of tokens. Particularly interesting is the oppor- 
tunity of stuaying the history of architecture, furnished by the 
tombs. Side by side with elements sprung from local habits 
and indigenous industries are others that may be viewed in 
the light of importations, transmitted to the Phrygians through 
their neighbors of Cappadocia. It was oriental art which gave 
them the idea of setting up animal figures at the portals of 
palaces, of which the shapeless, unwieldy ram is the example, 
and the lionswhich are called rampant or passant separated 
by a vase,a tree orsome other object.” 

5. The presence of temples, shrines and monasteries 
within the rock-cut cavés is another point of great interest. 

The best specimens of these structures are found in 
India. They are not as old as those in Egypt, Syria, Lycia or 
Persia, but are very interesting, inasmuch as they show the pro- 
gress of architecture in that region, and at the same time, illus- 
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trate the influence of religion upon architecture. The Hindus 
were divided into two or three stocks or races, the Dravidics 
being the earlier, the Aryans or Indo-Europeans the later. 
The religions which prevailed had great influence over atchi- 
tecture, as the Brahmans, the Jainas, the Buddhists, ¢ach had 
their own style and method of construction. The most of the 
rock-cut structures, so far as we can learn, date from the days 
of Buddha, who lived not earlier than 600 B. C. 

Fergusson has divided these into two or three classes 
according to geographical lines, those in Eastern India form- 
ing one class, those in Western India another, and those in 
Southern India, which were erected by the Dravidics, a third. 

India is covered, from north to south, with buildings of all 
ages, from the first introduction of stone architecture in the 
third century down, all marked with ¢¢ 2.45 
ethnographic peculiarities. The order GageaNaey 
of succession is as follows: First, the 
Buddhist stupas and topes; second, 
ornamental rails before trees; third, 
shrines and dagobas in the Deccan; 
fourth, chaityas near Bombay; fifth, 
shrines and monasteries of Ellora. 

We then have a series of interest- 
ing structures which show the pro- 
gress of Hindu architecture from the 
earliest times,represented in the rock- 
cut caves of eastern Hindustan. It 
will be noticed that they areall caves 
with interiors and only one facade. 
Fergusson says: 

One of the most singular things is that 
though we have some seven or eight hundred 
caves, which spread over a thousand years, 
during which Buddhism flourished, still we 
have not one structural building, that is, a 
structure with four sides complete and 
visible. 

The most interesting of all ‘the 
rock-cut temples is the one at Ele- 
phanta. This is situated on an island HEADED STATUE. 
near Bombay. This is a a cave in which there are massive 
columns which seem to support immense beams in imitation of 
wood, which run across the cave. 

The most striking of the scu’ptures within this cave is the 
famous colossal three-faced bust, at the back of the cave facing 
the entrance called a Trimurti. It occupies a recess 10% 
feet deep and 21% wide. The central face hasa mild tranquil 
expression. The face to the left is that of Siva the destroyer, 
wi:h the cobra in his hand; that to the right represents Siva 
the preserver,* ard within the cave to the right is the shrine, 





TRIMURTI, OR THREE- 





c 1 « hese figures has the peculiar high crowned hat, which was the sign of royalty 
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This shrine is guarded by gigantic figures on either side of the 
door, fourteen or fifteen feet high. In the middle of the room 
stands an altar three feet high, and nine feet nine inches 
square. Inthe centre is placed the linga cut from a stone, 
and placed in a circle, one representing the male and the other 
female principle. 

The Buddhist caves at Ellora are excavated in the face of a 
hill. The roof is-supported by twelve massive columns ar- 
ranged in a square with elegant cushion capitals and high 
square bases of the type found at Elephanta standing ona 
platform, raised about eighteen inches high with aisles which 
are about seventeen feet high. They have little dwarf figures 
on the upper corners of the shalts. The shrine contains a 
colossal Buddh:. 

As to the changes which occurred, and the factors which 
were introduced at different dates, Mr. Fergusson says: 

The rails around the Buddhist tree at Buddha Gaya were erected 200 
B. C,; the Bharhat tope about 200 B. C.; the Sanchi tope about 28 A. D.; 
the tope at Amravati is 
the most beautiful and 
perfect of Buddhist 
sculptures found in 
India. 

The tiger and ser- 
pent caves were the 
earliest of the sculp- 

as tured caves in the 

. Orissahills. The first 
pam is a mass of sand- 

. stone rock, fashion- 
~4 edinto a semblance 
= ofthe headofatiger. 
The expanded jaws 
arearmed witha row 

GHATS AT BENARES. of most formidable 
teeth, forming the verandah, while the entrance to the cell is 
placed where the gullet would be. The serpent cave is a small 
cubical ce!] with a counter-sunk doorway, with the jambs slop- 
ing in. Over the doorway in a semi-circular tympanum is what 
may be called the post of a three headed serpent of a very archaic 
type. The sacred tree is a very common object of worship, 
and occurs seventy-six times on the gateways at Sanchi. The 
excavation known as Rani ki Nar. or the Queen’s palace, is 
the most interesting of those inthe Nilaghiri hills. It occupies 
three sides of a square court yar; the upper story is set back 
of the lower. There isa total absence of Buddhist symbols; 
there are no dagobas or wheels or trees as objects of worship, 
no figures or idols. 
The Ghats at Benares present the most interesting speci- 











though this hat differed from that worn by the divinities of Egypt, or these of Babylon, but 
was more like that seen in America. 
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mens of sculptured architecture. Here ‘the very rocks them- 
selves are transformed into. columns. and cornices with lofty 
spires overtopping the dagobas and Chaityas.* 

Seme of the caves are copied from wooden originals, as 
seen in the cave at Bhajar; here are the ribs of the roof, and 
posts with sloping jambs, imitating wood. Py degrees, these 
jambs and pillars became upright. Still the curvilinear Sikharas 
of the Hindu temples cannot be traced back to wooden ab- 
originals, for the arches and decorations were carved in stone 
from the outset. 

The Buddhists were undoubtedly the earliest cave-excavat- 
ors in India, and their caves became the only authentic record 
of the faith from its origin to its decline and decay, the only 
connecting link between the Nirvana and the earliest Buddhist 
scriptures. This, for 
vividness and com- | 
pleteness,can harcly 
be surpassed by any | 
lithic record in any 
country. hi: 

The Brahmans } 
and the Jainists imi- 
tated the cave tem- jf 
ples. There is an ex- 
pression of grande ir 
and of quasi-eterni'y 
inatemple cut inthe 
rock, which is fir 
greater than can be 
produced by any |==uuuar 
structural building | 25%~=Dez 
of the same dimen- 
sions, while the STATUE OF BUDDHA IN FLLORA CAVE. 
amount of labor required is also anelement of greatness. 

From the rude cave at Rajgir in which Buddha sat to med- 
itate, to the latest Jaina cave in the rock at Gwalior, they 
form a continuous chain, extending for over two thousand 
years, which cannot be rivaled by any other nation. 

As to the location of the caves, Fergusson says: 











There are four or five groups i: Bengal and Madras. Here the Kadac 
caves present features of great beauty, but the greatest historical interest 
centers in the Behar caves. In these eastern caves,wood-work was used or 
copied, while in all the early Chaitya caves in the west, wooden ribs were 
used internally. All the early caves have the doorways sloping inward. 
This was because the earliest cave diggers were copying wooden build- 
ings, in which the main posts were sloping inward after the manner of a 
hut, in order to counteract the outward thrust of their semi-circular roofs. 

In Greece, on the contrary, wherever the Pelasgian or the Ionian race 





*The Ghats at Benares do not have the umbrella top ef the ordinary Hindu dagoba, but 
on mony stocies in height and are topped out with spires and peaks resembling modern 
uildings. 
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remained, they retained the sloping jambs, from that curious veneration 
for ancient forms which pervades all architectural history. The circular 
chambers were retained in India, as these were the sanctuaries which con- 
tained the objects to be worshipped. All the earlier caves have the two 
great posts sloping inward, and supporting in mortices, the two great long- 
itudinal ribs to the roof, and the frame work of wood between them and 
the rafters.. In fact, we have every feature of these wooden facades which 
the earliest excavators of caves copied so literally in the rock. 

The buildings that exist now in India, which seem most like these 
primitive caves, are the huts or houses on the Nilaghiri hills. They are 
formed of bamboo mostly, bound together with rattans. Their section is 
nearly the same as that of the caves, and they are covered externally with 
a very delicate thatch. 


The caves of Mahavallipur have none of the grandeur of 
the early Buddhist caves in western India, nor have they the 
richness of architectural decorations of the Brahman excava- 
tions at Ellora or Elephanta. They represent astyle of more 
than Egyptian solidity. In some of the caves at Ajanta, the 
pillars are under four diameters including the.capitals, while at 
Ellora, they are little more than two diameters in height, but 
at Maharathpur, they are sever or eight diameters. ~ The ex- 
planation is that they:copied wood and light materials, and the 
monolithic style was forgotten. 

In western India, wé find ore ‘thoysand excav atfons, some 
of great size and of most elaborate architecture, and all having 
a distinct meaning. » These are spread over more than.a thous- 
and years of the darKest-period of' Indian history. They afford 
the most vivid illustration of the rise and progress of'three 
great religions; Buddhism, Jainism.and Brahmanism. 

As to the general subject of constructing rock-cut temples, 
Fergusson holds that it was easier‘ to excavate the rocks than 
it was to build them yp. He says: 


Under the circun:stances the amount of Jabor expended in-« xcavating 
rock-cut temples in a region, where the hard and,,soft jrap-iock was 
stratified in alternate lavers, was less than would be, rcequired.to,.erect a 
similar building in quarried stone. 

In Ellora, the cubic contents left standing is ‘about equal to the amount 
of material quarried out of the pit in which it stands, It is evident that it 
would be much less ‘expensive to cut'and throw out this material than to 
quarry it ata distance and carry it to the temple, and then raise it to the 
place where it was wanted. This is proved by the fact, that while we have 
one thousand rock-cut temples belonging to the Buddhist. Brahnian, and 
Jaina religions, we have only one or two structural examples, 








DISCOVERIES IN CLASSIC LANDS. 


THE HOMERIC RITES OF INTERMENT. The rites of burial as they 
appear in the Homeric poems have been recently discussed by W. Helbig. 
he Mycenaean cult of the dead was very important. The Aeolians adop- 
ted cremation and believed that after cremation the dead had no further 
sensation; hence they did all they could for the dead in the short time be- 
tween death and and cremation. After cremation the ashea were buried 
without gifts. 


AN IDEAL HEAD OF Hesiop. In HeRmgs, C. Robert interprets the 
hgure of a bearded man on a sarcophagus in Naples and a head in the 
Capitoline Museum as representing Hesiod. The original was produced 
at the time when the Laocoon and the busts of the blind Homer were. 


LABYRINTHS IN CRETE. There are islands in the Mediterranean 
which may lay claim to greater nitural beauty than Crete, but none ranks 
higher in myth, legend, and romance. Famed in classic days, for the 
labyrinth wherein dwelt the monster Minotaur, to. whom the Athenians of 
old paid their annual tribute of living victims, the island itself is a laby- 
rinth of puzzling paradoxes. The records lately unearthed by the excava- 
tions of Mr. Evans and Mr. Hogarth, prove the island to have been most 
wealthy and prosperous. King Minos’ famous palace of Cnossus was the 
capital of a great power which held sway through the A:gean Sea, some 
four thousand years ago, and traded with the nations of the East long 
before the Phcenicians carried purple dyes from Tyre. The ancient 

alace or labyrinth covers about two acres of ground and was originally 
Puilt of stone and wood. The principle apartments of the palace were 
decorated with fresco, and these were still brilliant with color when first 
they came to light, some of the most interesting and boldest for scenic 
effect; and here is the gypsum throne of Minos, with the seats of the coun- 
cillors arranged along the walls. 


It is from the varied life depicted in the frescos that some of the most 
interesting details of the civilization of that period may be gleaned. 
Opening direct out of the council-chamber are unmistakable little supper- 
chambers, where one imagines that Minos, in the intervals of deliberating 
on the mysteriously transmitted laws, retired to refresh himself from time 
to time with a chosen few. It is perhaps difficult to believe that the ladies 
of his court attended these supper-parties in the low-necked gowns of to- 
day, with frilled skirts, puffed sleeves, and their hair waved and dressed 
as if by the most modern of Parisian coiffeurs. Yet this is how they are 
here drawn and painted on the walls, and thus handed down to a remote 
posterity. There are other evidences of considerable artistic sense in this 

rehistoric period which equal, if they do not surpass. that of Mycenz or 

gypt, such as the modelling in low-relief of a life-sized bull in painted 
terra-cotta; a head of a lioness, beautifully sculptured in marble, and 
various little objects worked in gold and bronze. That the skill of the 
workmen of the period was not confined to painting and modelling is 
evident from the interesting pottery fand finely engraved seals, and it is 
mainly from these that scholars are able to fix the approximate date of 
this palatial building. Large paved courts spread out in front of the en- 
trances, and the palace occupies the whole surface of a low round hill, the 
ground sloping downwards on one side to a stream atthe base, and 
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stretching away on the other to the distant spurs of Mount Ida which was 
one of the traditional birthplaces of Zeus. The cave has, however, now 
been localized on the mountain of Dicte, to the south-east of the island. 
Mr. Hogarth, who explored the cave some 60 feet into the mountain, un- 
earthed multitudes of native offerings in bronze at the shrine of the great 
god which he there found, These are also to be seen with the Cnossus 
treasures in the newly-arranged museum at Candia, as well as many 
examples of Labrys, or double battle-axe, of Zeus, which gave its aucient 
name of Labyrinth to the palace of Minos and the home of the Minotaur, 
The italian excavations under Mr Halbherr at Phestos, further inland, 
have laid bare an even more extensive palace, which contained amoung 
other records an ancient code of laws inscribed on stone, and scarcely a 
week passes without some new and interesting object being brought to 
light in one or the other of the sites which have lately been opened. 

But for the genuine archzologist the most valuable and interesting of 
the discoveries are the numberless clay tablets found by Mr. Evans at 
Cnossus inscribed with a perfect linear type of prehistoric writing hitherto 
unknown. It is not Semitic, though it may be derived from Egypt, and it 
can be proved that the Cretans were possesent of a script anterior to and 
of a character other than, that of the Phoenicians, who have until now had 
the credit of introducing the earliest writing into Europe. Here, then in 
this small island, almost equidistant from Europe, Asia, and Africa we 
find the three origins of all progress—religion. literature, and art—exist- 
ing on a basis of their own and different from those of Assyria and Egypt. 
We have, moreover, a complete picture of the wealthy, orderly and 
prosperous community, using gold and bronze in an antiquity probably 
moré remote from those Greeks for whom Homer sang than the histories 
of the Trojan War are remote from the legends of King Arthur. 

All theSe revelations of past Distery indicate a close connection with 
the ancient races of the Greek mainland. ' 


Tue ANCIENT CAPITAL OF CHINA. It is perfectly natural that the 
Empress Dowager of China should take refuge at Si-Ngan, for that is the 
ancient capital of the Empire and the seat of the Chau dynasty, the most 
powerful, famous and prosperous of all the Imperial line, Si-Ngan is 
known as Chang-An, which means “The City of Continuous Peace.” 
There is no place in all China that under present conditions so appeals to 
the sentiment and superstition of the Chinese Court. It was founded b 
Wu-Wang, known to Chinese legend as “the martial king,” while David 
was ruling over Israel. Marco Polo described it in his Sok written in 
the thirteenth century, and his descriptions are still very accurate, because 
nothing has changed at Si-Ngan for a thousand years or more. It is sur- 
rounded by two walls, the outer one being ten miles in circumference and 
built five hundred years later than the inner one, which is still in an excel- 
lent state of preservation, although it was built at the time that the Jews 
were weeping over the destruction of Jerusalem. There are several ex- 
tensive and magnificent palaces, ancient temples and many private 
establishments occupied by mandarins of great wealth. The most notable 
objects of interest is the temple of Ta-Fu-Sz. which is a caye dug by 
artificial means out of the solid rock in the side of a bluff 800 feet high. 
In the centre of this underground temple is a colossal statue of Buddha, 
hewn out of the solid rock, 56 feet in height. The figure and its crown 
are richly colored and gilded. The work was done under the direction of 
one of the emperors of the Chau dynasty thirteen hundred years ago. 


THe WATER-SUPPLY OF ANCIENT RomME. Sextus Julius Frontinus, 
water-commissioner of the city of Rome some eighteen hundred and 
twenty-four years age, tells in his history of the water-supply of that city 
that there were in his day nine aqueducts which supplied it with water. 
These were built at different elevations, ranging from thirty-five to one 
hundred and fifty-eight feet above the Tiber. Their aggregate length was 
about two hundred miles. On gauging their flow, he fouad thar thes re- 
ceived daily from their several sources of supply about one hundred and 
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fifty million gallons. The water-registrar’s books, however, accounted for 
a delivery of only 76,500000 gallons a day. On looking up the list: of 
water-consumers, he discovered that the actual visible consumption was 
84,000,000 gallons daily, of which only 54,000,090 gallons were used in the 
city, leaving 30,000 000 to be accounted for, This was set down as being 
lost by leakage from defective structures, or stolen by farmers who lived 
along the line, or by surreptitious consumers inthe city. Much water was 
also lost from leaks in the distribution-pipes, the existence of which (says 
Frontinus) it is possible to.infer from the fact that in many of the city’s 
,wards. you meet with water of fine quality which has leaked from the 
conduits. "Whereupon he checked waste by repairing the aqueducts, 
cutting off unauthorized taps, causing the senate to pass more rigid laws 
as to the stealing of water, and enforcing the laws in a rational way .—Fire 
and Water. 


THE PRESERVATION OF STONEHENGE. Amid the solitude of ‘Salis- 
bury Plain on the last night of the last century there fell to the ground 
one of the great uprights of the outer circle Of stones at Stonehenge. The 
cross-piece morticed to it on the top, of course, fell as well, and the cap- 
stone was broken to pieces. Once again those who care for the preserva- 
tion of such memorials of the past—and what memorial belongs to so 
distant a past as this?—are considering how best to prevent the destruc- 
tion of any more of these mighty pillars, whose obJect and meaning are 
involved in obscurity and have been the subject of so much antiquarian 
controversy. Ancient monuments in Great Britain have always’ been 
treated in a haphazard way, though, thanks mainly tc the society now 
known as the National Trust for Places of Historic Interest and Natural 
Beauty, some attempt at their preservation has been made of late years. 

A scheme for preventing any further destruction of the stones on 
Salisbury Plainfwas suggested five years ago by the late General Pitt-Rivers 
in a report he madeto the National Trust. It was in effect that the sloping 
stones should be brought to the’ perpendicular and underpinned, or sur- 
rounded at the bottom with concrete or masonry up to within, say eighteen 
inches of the surface, and then covered with earth. In a couple of years, 
as he pointed out, no trace of the underground work would be visible. 
The recent fall has revived this project, and suggestions have been made 
‘tor carrying it out. 

DISCOVERIES IN THE Forum. The excavations in the Forum of the 
last year have resulted in “finds’’ of extraordinary value and interest. 
‘Among the objects discovered are the following: (1) Two equestrian 
statues of Castor and Pollux. These statues, which belong to the best 
period of Grecian sculpture, stood before the Temple of Castor and 
Pollux. The statues were broken by the barbarians, but all the pieces 
have been found, and the sculptures can be completely restored. (2) A 
large Greek statue of A‘sculapius. (3) A magnificent Greek statue of 
Apollo. (4) AGreek bust of Jupiter. (5) Two arches in Parian marble, 
with Greek bas-reliefs, (6) The Fons Juturna, which belongs to the epcch 
of Rome under the Kings. (7) The Rostra of the Republic, which every 
one thought had disappeared. )8) A portion of an aqueduct, dating back 
to before the foundation of Rome. (9) A prehistoric inscription which as 
Yet has not been deciphered. The most important discovery is that of a 
great Christian basilica in the Palatine. 


: VENICE is vanishing—that is, the Venice of the Doges, with its ca//z, 
with its camfz, with its little palaces, which have the delicacy of lacework 
—it is this Venice which, from day to day, is being wiped out as if it were 
‘merely a question of a city whose importance was a negligible quantity. 


ANCIENT FRESCOS NEAR NAPLES. An important and interesting 
discovery of frescos has just been made at Bosco Reale, near Naples, 
where for some time past excavations have been slowly going on in the 
grounds of a villa called Vouna, belonging to the De Prisco family..A 
huge peristyle and four large chambers. have been discovered, on the walls 
of which are some twenty frescos ef large dimensions, rich coloring, and 


. 
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of a design hitherto unequaled in aay brought to light in the Pompeii 
district. Most of the figures are full-sized and more carefully executed 
than any hitherto known. One is probably a portrait of Epicurus. another 
represents two young female figures reclining on large cushions at a 
banquet. A third fresco represents a woman, richly clad, playing a lyre, 
while a fourth is an exquisitely designed representation of a gladiator 
seated by the side of a temale figure, Rich mural decorations, fresh in 
color and perfect in drawing, cover the parts of the walls not occupied by 
the main frescos.—Rome correspondence of the London Post, 


ARCHAOLOGICAL AND LITERARY NOTES. 


THE ARCHAOLOGICAL SURVEYS OF MICHIGAN AND WISCONSIN. 
Efforts are being made by the active young men connected with the 
Museum to secure archzological surveys in two states, Michigan and 
Wisconsin, Our esteemed contributor, Mr. Harlan I. Smith, is the prime 
mover, and it is to be hoped that the efforts will be successful. Mr. Brown 
of the Public Museum in Milwaukee is co-operating with the committee 
and has already sent circulars throughout the State. The latest survey or 
exploration that was done in that State was done by the Editor of the 
American Antiquarian at his own expense, and the volume on Auimal 
Effigies or Emblematic Mounds was the result of it. Since it was pub- 
lished, the majority of the effigies have disappeared. It is important that 
the work be pushed, for the survey of that which has been, will be impos- 
sible, for the reason that it is not in existence. 

we ++ 
ae 

Man's PLACE IN NATURE is the subject of an address by W. J. 
McGee, before the Anthropological society at Washington, Febi nary, 1900, 
and like all his efforts is very analytical and clear. 

++ +s 
+e 

ABORIGINAL AMERICAN BASKETRY is the subject of an article by 
Prof. O. T. Mason, in the American Anthropologist for January, 1901. The 
specimens given are in strong contrast to those which are described by 
George Wharton James in bis book on Basketry, which mainly treats of 
California baskets, and is full of cuts illustrating their beauty and the 
fineness of their work. 





7 4. 
F. F. HItLDER who was a former correspondent and contributor to 
the American Antiquarian, died in Washington January 31, 1901. He was 
a graduate from Rugby, entered the British Army, and did good service, 
He came to America during the Civil war, settled at St. Louis in 1871, 
became Ethnologic translator for the B. A. E, in 1899, visited the Philip- 
pines for the Pan-American Exposition, translated a manuscript on the 
history of Texas, but died before it was published. Col. Hilder made 
friends wherever he went, and his record is that of a gentleman of culture 
and kindly spirit. 
++ ++ 
nt 
Micmac Dictionary by Rev. S. T. Rand, who died in 1889, is about 
to be published by the Canadian government. 
+e ca 
++ 
CuSHING’S FOLK TALES. An effort to publish this volume has been 
made by his friends in Washington and elsewhere, and is likely to be 


successful. 
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GAMBLING GAMES is the subject of an article by George A Dorsey in 
the American Anthropologist for January, also of another by Rev. John 
T. MacLean in the AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN for May and June. 


++ ++ 
++ 


MAYA CALENDARS. The latest contribution on this subject is by 
Charles P. Bowditch in the Anthropologist for January. These studies 
which were followed so zealously by Dr. Cyrus Thomas and others, but 
which resulted in aggravating uncertainty have somewhat subsided and 

et itis to be hoped that they will revive and will continue until the 
sed of the calendar is made known. 
++ +: 
++ 

THE SKELETON IN ARMOR, Acommon interpretation is that it was the 
skeleton of an Indian who wore a robe or tunic covered with copper tubes, 
and not a Norseman or a white man. Confirmatory of this, the editor 
would state that he has in his possession a number of copper tubes which 
‘were strung upon hemp strings and tormed a part of the tunic or costume 
of an [ndian on the Northwest Coast, who had for his weapon a battle-axe 
resembling in shape those used in oriental countries, with broad flaring 
blade and a sharp hook at the back of it, the center being perforated for 
the handle. There would have been more ground for poetry in this find if 
Longfellow had happened to see it, than in the one found in New England, 

tt at 
+t 

ANCIENT TERRACES IN CHIHUAHUA, Some Mormon archeologists 
and students left Provo City, Utah, nearly a year ago. They spent some 
time in the Garcia Valley, in the State of Chihuahua, where they made 
some extensive excavations and explorations of ancient ruins. They 
found a great number of mounds in the Garcia Valley, the date of which 
is unknown. In the mounds which we excavated we found some well- 
built houses made of store, well plastered and most of them having cement 
floors. The houses usually consist of two to four rooms, though some of 
them were larger. The houses were always in groups or villages, never 
alone. The whole side’of the mountain had evidently been under cultiva- 
tion, and every ridge had a line of houses. In front or at the side of each 
house we found a wall or terrace from one to six feet high, which had 
been levelled and used evidently as a garden spot. Down the hillsides 
and along the rayines we found these terraces at regular intervals. They 
had apparently served as reservoirs for the valley below. In the houses 
we found crockery, stone implements and invariably charcoal. In a cave 
we found some scraps of excellent woolen cloth and also of flax or linen 
cloth. It is clear to us from our investigation that the cave-dwellers and 
the mound-dwellers were the same people.—Soston Transcript. 


++ ++ 
++ 


MounD OPENED IN WISCONSIN, A largemound fillled with skeletons 
and relics has been discovered on the shores of Clam Lake, Burnett County, 
Wisconsin, The mound is 230 feet in diameter, 60 feet high and cone- 
shaped. It is situated ona level plat of ground, and for miles around, 
the scenery is wild and picturesque. About twenty skeletons were un- 
earthed at various depths. They are said to have been found with their 
heads lying to the west. Those dug from 15 feet below the surface _ 

eared tobe burned. The others were well preserved except the skulls. 
There is no doubt that the mound was built as a burying ground, and that 
it contained a succession of burials; tier after tier was deposited and 
covered with a new layer of soil. In this way, the bodies were laid to rest 
as fast as they died, until a small mountain of bodies and sand and clay 
was erected by human hands, 








RB Pew of Our Bxchanges. 


The Popular Science Monthly for September has an article on “The 
Study of British Men of Genius” by Havelock Ellis, and “A Statistical 
Study of Biological Problems” by Prof. C. B. Sern set two articles 
which show the extremes of the department of anthropo ogy, also a note 
by an anonymous writer on ‘“ Geology and the Deluge.” 

+t ++ 
++ 

McClures Magazine for August has an article by Ray Stannard Baker 
on “The Search tor the Missing Link” with an account of the work of 
Prof. Ernest Heckel. 


++ ++ 
++ 


The Overland Monthly has the following articles: June 1go1, “ The 
Haida Indians,” by Margaret Winter Leigeton; October 1900, “ Prehistoric 
Ruins of Casa Grande,” by Alice Rollins Crain; August, 1900, “ The Indian, 
His Origin and Legendary Lore,” by Charles Milton Buchanan; also in 
June, 1go00, “Guadaloupe, the Sacred City.” 


++ ae 
+e 


Globus. A complete?set of this magazine has been secured by Crerar 
Library: 


++ ++ 
++ 


Procecdings of the Amertcan Philosophical Society, Oct.-Dec., 1900, 
contains the origin, organization and ceremonies of the Australian Abor- 
igines,” by R. H. Mathews; “ Phallic Rites and Initiation Ceremonies of 
the South Australian Aborigines,” by the same author; “ Mars on Glacial 
Epochs,” by Percival Lowell. 


++ ++ 
++ 


Journal of the Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, 
for Jan._June, 1900, contains “The Oak and ‘tthe Thunder God,” by H. 
Munro Chadwick, “Communication between Italy and Scandinavia,” by 
Prof. Oscar Montelius; “ The System of Writing in Ancient Egypt,” by 
F. D, Griffith. In the July-Dec. number appear “ Mycenean Cyprus as 
illustrated in the British Museum Excavations,” by A. J. Evans; “A Classi- 
fication of the Stone Clubs ef British New Guinea,” by A. C. Haddon, 
“On the Paganism of the Civilized Iroquois of Ontario,” by David Boyle, 
and “Unclassified Worked Flints,” by H. Stopes. 


++ ++ 
++ 


The Proceediugs of the Society of Biblical Archaeology for Dec. 1900, 
contains “The Wisdom of the Chaldeans,” by Dr, M. Gaster; ‘“ The Tem- 
ong of Ancient Babylonia,” by T. G. Pinches, and “ Historical Scarabs,” 

yy John Ward, F.S.A, The January, 190! number contains a continua- 
tion of Mr. Wards paper on Scarabs, “ Notes upon a rare figure of Amen- 
Ra,” by F, G, Hilton Price, and Rev. W, O. E. Oesterley’s article on “The 
Symbolism of the “Pair of Shoes.” 
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The Journal of Geology for July and August has an article by Prof. T: 


C. Chamberlin on the “Possible Function of Meteorites Comets and 
Nebulz in Cosmography,” also a review of the article by Rev, I. Fisheron 


“Rival Theories of Cosmoyraphy,” by T. C. Chamberlin. 


++ at 
a+ 
The Washington Historian, Jan. 1901. This is a very beautiful 
and interesting magazine, well illustrated and well printed, and reflects 
ow honor upon the society which has established it. Our readers will 
o well to subscribe for it, as it costs onlv one dollar and has much which 
is of interest to the archzologist, Address E. M. Fuller, Secretary, 
Tacoma, Wash. 
at at 
ee 
American Journal of Numismatics, July-Aug. 1901. The value of 
an acquaintance with numismatics 1s illustrated by an incident which is 
related inthis number. The editor of a Greek text-book illustrated his 
work with acut of an old Persian coin, bearing Arabic characters and 
struck at least a thousand years after the events in the context, being mis- 
led by the royal symbol of the archer. It is not always safe to take the 
bow and the arrow as evidences of extreme antiquity, for they are used in 
some countries even to the presentday. The articles onthe ancient Greek 
coins by Frank S Benson are very'valuable. Series II has been reached, 
and brought down to 466 B. C. 
te ++ 
++ 
The Chautauguan, September, tgo1. “Indian Basketry in House 
Decorations” and “Historic Swords” are articles which will interest the 
archeologists. This journal is well illustrated, and ably edited, and will 


undoubtedly interest all readers. 


+t at 
ae 
The Misstonary Review of the World, September, Ioo1, Ur, 
Pearsan writes of the life and work of ‘“‘John Eliot, the Apostle to the Red 
Indians.” ‘he story of his zeal and the results of his labors is inspiring. 
An interesting description of “Hawaii and the Hawaiians’ is given by 
Henry W. Frost; their physical and moral characteristics and their 
political and religious history are dwelt upon especially and are.given ina 
fresh and striking manner. The ‘Bonin Islands” a little known portion of 
the Japanese Empire are described by Rev. Cameron Johnson whose 
article is illustrated with photographs. Other papers of importance among 
the varied contents of this number deal with Korea, China, and India. 
The general intelligence department covers the entire world in its items 
of news and pointed paragraphs. 
Published monthly by FUNK AND WAGNALLS COMPANY, 30 Lafayette 
Place, New York, $2,504 year, 
te ++ 
at 
Vhe Open Court, September, 1901, has an article on the “Legends 
of Genesis” by H. Gurkel. This is timely inasmuch as the subject is up 
for discussion. The attitude of the writer is such as might be expected in 
this journal, It is to the effect that we may discover in Genesis a type of 
legend which is quite similar to modern fiction. Foreign influences such 
as Babylonian, Egyptian, and Phcenician, according to this writer, been 
traced inthe legends. The author says: “Itis probable that most of the 
legends of the patriarchs were known before Israel came into Canaan.” 
In other words, the patriarchs were known before, they existed. The 
author maintains that the story of the three men who visited Abraham is 
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told among the Greeks, and described by Ovid and also the story of the 
curse upon Reuben, and of the quarrels between Esau and Jacob, the leg- 
end of Lot and Sodom have their paralells in Greek literature, in Homer, 
Apollodorus, though the writer do2s not state which was first in point of 
time the Greek or the Hebrew story. The myth of the Elysean Happines 
of primval times was familiar to the Greeks, but this only confirms the 
Scriptures rather than refutes them. The figure of Noah in Genesis con- 
sists of three originally different personages, the builder of the ark, the 
vintager and the father of Shem Ham and Japheth. 

In Cain, we have three personages, the son of the first pair, the brother 
of Abel andthe founder of cities, A conclusion is that in those early times 
the same man was not expected to be a son and a brother and a man of af- 
fairs, but there must b2 three to fill these positions, This division of labor 
and the variation of employments, and the diversity of literature were 
strikingly in advance of modern times. This is novel, to say the least. 

The old writer Sanchoniatho, tells the story of the progress of man- 
kind very much as the Scripture does, and the Babylonian account of 
human progress confirms the Scriptures, but modern writers seem to be 
inclined to reverse the process. 

| 
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BUDDHISTISCHE KUNST IN INDIA. Albert Griinwedel. Berlin: 1900. W, 
Speeman. 2nd edition. 16 mo. pp. xv. 213, with 102 cuts. I mk .50. 


This is a museum handbook. issued by the Royal Ethnographic Mu- 
seum of Berlin, and deals primarily with the material in that museum. 
Dr. Griinwedel is Curator of the Indian Department of the institution, and 
ranks high as an authority. The book is a capital introduction to its sub- 
ject. being interesting as well as scholarly. It begins with a chronological 
table, covering the time trom the birth of Buddha tothe disappearance of 
Buddhism from India, 558 B. C. to 600 A. D., which is convenient for refer- 
ence. There are two great periods of Indian Buddhistic art—an earlier, 
Perso Indian period and a later Gandhara period. The former is more 
truly Indian; the latter is profoundly affected by Greek and other western 
influence. The art remains of both periods are studied in detail. The el- 
ements of both gene are first considered and then the compositions. 
Influences and developments are carefully traced. The Gandhara or 
Graeco-Bhuddhist sculpture is of especial interest, because from it all the 
later forms of Buddhistic art in Tibet, Indo-China, China and Japan are 
derived. After an admirable treatment of these periods, a closing chap- 
ter is devoted toa study of the representations of Buddha and Boddhisatva. 
In appendices the author presents explanatory notes and a description of 
the objects of Indian Buddhistic art in the museum.—(F. 5S.) 
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WHOLESALE CATALOGUE FOR IgoI-Ig02. L. Boehmer and Co,, Yoko- 
hama, Japan. 8 vo. double, (folded) pages, 42. 


Among the many dainty books published by T. Hasegawa in Japan 
few will surpass in beauty the catalogue just issued for a well known sen 
of florists. It is on Japanese paper, folded and tied after the Japanese 
fashion. It is illustrafed with fine color-prints, not set in as page plates, 
but occuring as delicate and beautiful corner and margin sprays and clus- 
ters, Irises, lillies, chrysanthemums, persimmons, dwarfed trees—all the 
floral and garden growths for which Japan is famous, areemployed. The 
catalogue is meant for trade purposes only but, probably, ethnographers 
can secure copies by remitting the very reasonable price of sixty cents -(F..S.) 
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A Note-Boor FOR PRACTICAL WORK IN ANTHROPOLOGY. W.L. H. 
Duckworth, 


Among many evidences of increasing interest in the study of Physical 
Anthropology in instututions of higher learning is the note-book by Mr. 
Duckworth of the University of Cambridge. England. It consists of seven- 
teen forms, for recording practical work, bound up together. At the top of 
each form is a brief statement of work to be performed on human or an- 
thropoid skulls, other osteological material, brains, or living human sub- 
jects. Hints and suggestions, as well as helpful references to literature, 
are given. Below this printed matter ample space is left for recording 
observations and examinations. A student who has satisfactorily per- 
formed the work. here outlined, will pusess no mean training for practical 
work and independent research in the feld and the laboratory —(F. S.) 
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Les COQUILLAGES DE MER. Paul Sebillot, Paris: 1900. J. Maisonneuve, 
16 mo. pp. v. 109. 


This pretty little volume is the first in a series, “\/élanges tradition- 
nistes,” which is to be published under the direction of Messrs Sebillot and 
Vinson. Theseries will deal with a wide range of folk-lore topics, ade- 
quate treatment of which will be too brief to form a large volume and too 
long for publication in periodicals. The present volume deals with shell- 
fish and sea shells most interestingly. The three chapters are headed. 
living shell-fish, sea shells, stories and legends. In the first chapter the 
popular names of shell-fish and the riddles, theories regarding origin, 
Peliefs, superstitions, domestic uses and use in medicine, relative to them, 
are given. In the second chapter the uses of shells themselves in religion, 
as amulets and ornaments, as money and utensils, as toys and in medicine 
are considered. In the final, brief, chapter, stories are narrated in which 
sea shells figure. 

Mr. Sebillot intentionally omits discussion of the curious association of 
shells with sexual ideas in popular thought and practice. Perhaps this 
explains his neglect of much Japanese folk-lore, which, it seems to us, 
might have been given with noserious shock to modesty. Inthe Catalogue 
of the Buckley Collection of Objects illustrating Shinto Worship in Japan, 
(1894), we mention a spiny univalve, sold at a temple at Enoshima, prob- 
ably as symbolizing female generative organs; also the Aa/iotis and cyprea 
which are left as offerings, by barren women at Shrines at Kande and Isé 
In connection with these examples of Japanese molluscan folk-lore we 
may present a passage from Dickson’s Gleanings in Japan (p, 306), which 
Mr. Sebillot seems to have overlooked :—-“Nicknames are given to some of 
the shells iu Japan to indicate, perhaps for the purpose of joking, the po- 
sition of women. The awad/or haliotis (single) an old maid of thirty years. 
the Aamaguri (bivalve), the two sides exactly similar, a married woman oi 
twenty totwenty-four; m’bagaz, a wet-nurse; hinsegoze, a lady of rank; 
=" a young girl; z¢chitanni,and others each, conveying a double enten- 

re,” 

Mr. Sebillot finds a rather extensive use of shell-fish and shells in 
popular medicine. As he presents nothing from Mexico we venture to add 
a note. Ina collection of some two hundred popuiar remedies, which we 
have gathered in Mexican markets are several sea-shells: 

Concha fina del mar: “fine shell of the sea” —a small pearly bivalve— 
is dipped into lemon juice and the dried flower of romero and rubbed upon 
scars to remove them. 

Concha de costillon. “ a gigantic limpet with ribs radiating from the 
point to the margin’’—is burned and powdered; the powder is mixed with 
wine and taken to stop blood flows in women. 

Concha nacer: “pearl shell’’—a flat pearly bivalve. is ground with 
lemon juice to a paste and applied to scars for theirremoval, The scraped 
dust, mixed with salt is used for removing growths upon the eyes. 


. 
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If the subsequent booklets of the series maintain the standard set in 
‘Les Coquillages,” they will be awaited with interested expectation. —(F.S.) 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MExico. (Somatology.) Nicolas 
Leon, Mexico: 1go1. 8vo, pp. 18. 


LINGUISTIC FAMILIES OF Mexico. Nicolas Leon. Mexico: Igo1. 8vo 
pp. 13. 

NOTICIA DE LAS PUBLICACIONES ORIGINALES Y DE VARIOS AUTORES 
HECHAS HASTA EI, PRESENTE POR Ext Doctor NIcoLas LEON. 
Mexico: Igo!. 8 vo. pp. 12; with portrait, 


LENGUAS DEL EsTADO DE OAXACA. INVESTIGACION SOBRE EL IDIOMA 
AmuzGo, Francisco Belmar. Oaxaca: Igo!, 8 vo. pp. 163. 


In Archeology, Anthropology and Natural History. Mexico has no 
more devoted student than Dr. Nicolas Leon. Dr. Leon is, at present, in 
charge of the department of anthropology and ethnology of the Museo 
Nacional, in the City ot Mexico. Three pamphlets from his pen are before 
us. Although the titles of two of these are in English all are written in 
Spanish. In his Bibliography of Anthropological Literature regarding 
Mexico, Dr. Leon names and briefly analyzes one hundred and sixty-seven 
papers or books, These are in Spanish, French, German and English. 
The number of Mexican writings in this field are relatively few. 
Among Mexican authors who have written original and useful papers 
Barcena, Batres, Herrera,'Leon, Martinez Baca and Sanchezare conspicu- 
ous. May we not hope that the list of national workers and works in this 
profoundly interesting field will rapidly increase?——In the Linguistic 
Families of Mexico, we regret to see Dr. Leon leaving the names eandy 
suggested by Orozco y Berra to follow the questionably useful method of no- 
menclature suggested by Powell and Mason. Apart from this criticism we 
consider the work a worthy one. Leon adheres, we believe with right, to 
the reality of the Chontalas a language and refer- it—on Belmar’s author- 
ity—to the Zapotecan family. Dr. Leon recognizes and names just twenty 
linguistic families in Mexico. At the same time hesuggests that further 
study and comparison will certainly reduce this number to a few—even to 
three, Nahuatlana, Mayana and Othomiana. Recognizing the Chontal 
and refering it to Zapotecana is the only change Leon makes in Prof. 
Mason’s list published in I900. He adds however to that list eight other 
family names, one of which-Maratiniana-is quite new. Inclosing Dr. Leon 
presents material in the Zapaluta language from the district of Comitan, 
state of Chiapas, which he considers a dialect of the Mayan Tzeltal. In 
his list of Mayan languages Dr. Leon marks the Chaneabal with a “?.” 
This is the language usualy referred to Comitan. It has been rather care- 
fully studied by Berendt, whose conclusions and matter were presented by 
Dr. Brinton in the American Anthropologist for 1888. The word Chanea- 
bal means “four languages” and the language is said to be made up of 
Zotzil, Casdal, Maya and Trokek. “No one has ever heard of the Casdal 
and Trokek outside of the passage quoted, which was in a work by Pineda. 
Brinton believes that the Trokek is an error for Zoque and Casdal for 
Cakchiquel. While I believe him right for the former, I believe Casdal is 
an error for Tzendal (or Tzeltal). A hasty comparison of Berendt’s material 
from the Chaneabal and Leon's from the Zapaluta leads me to consider 
them the same. Dr, Leon makes no mention of the Tepehua of the state 
of Hidalgo—a language left, by Orozco y Berra, unclassified.—In his 
Noticia Dr. Leon gives a list of one hundred and three original works 
dealing with a wide range of bibliographic, historic, linguistic, archceologic 
and antiquarian studies on Mexiean subjects. Besides these original 
papers Dr. Leon has edited or reprinted forty-one works of other writers, 
chiefly in the field of Mexican linguistics. He is now employed upon a 
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number of highly important works.—The latest number in Senor Belmar's 
series, Languages of the State ot Oaxaca, is Investigationot the Amuzgo. 
Four towns, only, speak this language. The study was made in the pueblo 
of Ipalapa. One hundred and fourteen pages are devoted to the Grammar, 
forty-four toa Vocabulary and five to examples of the language. The 
Amuzgo is referred to the great Zapotec family. Mr. Belmar deserves 
much credit for these linguistic studies which have cost him time, labor 
and money. His material is usually collected by himself in the field. He 
has already published original studies of the Zapoteco serrano, Mazateco, 
Trike, Chocho, Chontal and Huave, He plans to continue the work until 
he has investigated all the languages of his state—Oaxaca—of which there 
are at least fifteen.—(/. S.) 
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DECORATIVE SYMBOLISM OF THE ARAPAHO INDIANS. By A L. Kroeber. 
Presented for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy in Columbia Uni- 
versity. From American Anthropologist, vol. 111: 1901, New York; 
G. P. Putnrm’s Sons, 

The Arapahos belong to Algonquin stock but practice a form of art 
similar to that of the Sioux. Almost all the lines are straight. The fig- 
ures in embroidery are bands, rectangles, triangles, rhombi and occasion- 
ally circles. Many of the figures are symbols, e. g. the triangle with point 
downward represents the heart, with point up represents amountain. A 
long stripe crossed by two short ones is a dragon fly. Crosses and dia- 
monds signify stars. The stripe represents a path even when checkered. 
Arapaho art is sometimes imitative and sometimes amounts almost to pic- 
ture writing. One illustration given is a decorated moccasin. The fig- 
ures have become so conventional that it is very difficult to make out the 
meaning. The author says that symbolism and decoration exist not side 
by side but in each other. This complicates the art. Hesaysthe symbol- 
ism of the Arapaho is ideographic, and is as mucha primitive method of 
writing as it is of artistical representation. He gives various theories 
which account for myths and symbols; Ist,the outcome ofa desire to ex- 
plain natural phenomena; 2nd the outgrowth of a personification of natural 
phenomena; 3rd,the animistic theory or a belief in the soul which animates 
every object, and expresses itself in various ways; 4th the tendency to 
identify mystic personages with parts of nature or the activities of nature; 
sth. the allegorical theory. The historical and ethnological theories are 
refered to also. Many of the explanations are “unobjectionable logically, 
but are contrary to evolutionary principles and the countless body of facts.” 
The fundamental error of the common anthropological method of investi- 
gating origins is that it isolates phenomena and seeks isolated specific 
causes forthem. In reality, ethnic phenomena do not exist separately; 
they have their being only in a cu!ture. 
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Pearl and Chank Fisheries of the Gulf ot Manaar, (1894.) The Sea 
Fisheries of Malabar and South Canara. (1894.) Ramesvaram Island and 
Fauna of the Gulf of Manaar, (1895.) Anthropology of the Todas and 
Kotas of the Nilgivi Hills. (1896.) Badagas and Irulas of the Nilgivis. 
(1897.) Eurasiansof Madras and Malabar. (1898) By Edgar Thruston. 
Kadirs of the Anaimalais. (1899.) Notes on some of the People of Mala- 
bar. (1900.) Catalogue of the Prehistoric Antiquities. R. Bruce Foote, F. 
G.S. Madras Government Press, 1901, The Polycheta of the Puget 
Sound Region. Herbert P. Johnson, Boston Society of Natural History. 1901. 
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This book treats of the Mound-Builders; their occupation, 
modes of life, religious systems, tribal divisions, and early mi- 
grations. The effort is to divest them of all inventions and 
degradations of the modern Indians, and to show their actual 
condition during prehistoric times. 

The relics of the Mound-Builders are treated at consider- 
able length. They are regarded as works of primitive art, but 
the differences between them as art specimens are clearly 
pointed out. 

The value of the book is that it contains a comprehensive 
view of the whole field, and gives information about the 
mounds and relics of all States and Districts. The design is to 
present a picture of the people as they were in prehistoric 
times, and to bring out the real life of the Mound-Builders as 
it formeriv existc2. 
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The Chicago Evening Journal says: 














Among the students of this fascinating subject, a high rank must be 
accorded to Rev. Stephen D. Peet, of Chic’ go, I|l., who for many years has 
devoted himself to its investigation. Through the medium of his bi- 
monthly, 7ke American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal, Mr. Peet has 
kept the public informed of the progress made in his favorite study, and 
has from time to time embodied the results of his own and his fellow 
laborers’ investigations in substantial volumes. Such a volume, the second 
in a series bearing the general title of “ Prehistoric America,” is now before 
us. It is entitled “Emblematic Mounds and Animal Effigies,” and is a 
true encyclopedia of information upon the subject. * * * * * * 
This work, which is illustrated with hundreds of drawings, is devoted to 
such aspects of the general question as the religious character of the 
mounds, the attitudes of the animals represented, and village sites and 
clan reeidences; while the great question of all, “Who Were the Effigy- 
Builders?” is made the subject of a special chapter. This chapter is per- 
haps the most interesting, although it is obvious that science is not yet ina 
position to more than hint at an answer to the question. At present the 
evidence seems to suggest that they were the Dakotas or an allied tribe. 
We recommend ‘Mr. Peet’s thorough discussion of the subject to all who 
are interested in such matters, 


Orders can be sent to the Publishing House, 5817 Madison 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Price, $4.00. 
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. Andrew C. Lawson, University of California , 

“It is an exponent of the most advanced thought in geological science. 
The investigator or teacher who is without it is laboring at a. serious dis- 
advantage.” Andrew C. Lawson. 

Prof. L. V. Pirsson, Sheffield Scientific School . : 

“It has steadily maintained a high standard of excellence since its 

inception.” L. V. Pirsson. 
Sample copies sent on application to 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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\YAJE HAVE great pleasure in announcing that we 
have made arrangements with the celebrated author 
to publish his forthcoming work (copyrighted in the 
United States, Great Britain and France), and it is be- 
lieved that it will prove of greater interest than any 
book, by the same writer, hitherto issued. Cloth, 12mo, 
about 300 pages, $1.50. 


THE ABBEY PRESS, 114 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 


MAX O’RELL’S NEW BOOK 





The Little Crusaders 








By Isabel Cloth. 
Scott Stone Postpaid $1.00 


SR STORY of the pitiful adventures of the band of 
faithful little childrcn who were gathered at Vendome 
and thereafter maltreated in the name of religion. 
The book is tastefully bound in an embossed cover and 
would make a dainty gift. May be ordered through any 
bookseller or will be sent post-paid for the price by 
THE ABBEY PRESS, Publishers, of 114 Fifth Avenue 
Ncw York, London, Montreal and elsewhere who al 
ways issue interesting works. 














Important Publications. 





The History of the Devil 
AND 


THE IDEA OF EVIL 
FROM THE EARLIEST TIME TO THE PRESENT DAY 
BY DR. PAUL CARUS. 


Printed in two colors from large type on fine paper. 
Bound in cloth, illuminated with cover stamp from Doré, 
Five hundred 8 vo pages, with 311 illustrations in black 
and tint. Price, $6.00 ( 30s. ). 


SCIENCE AND FAITH, 


OR MAN AS AN ANIMAL AND MAN As A MEMBER OF SOCIETY. 
Wit A Discussion OF ANIMAL SocIETIES. By Dr Paul 
Topinard, \ate General Secretary of the Anthropological 
Society of Paris, and Sometime Professor in the School 
of Anthropology. Pp.,361. Price, cloth, gilt top, $1.50 
(6s. 6d.). ’ 

“A most interesting volume.’’—G/asgow Herald. 
“Stimulating and suggestive.’"—Zhe Scotsman. 


The Bvolution Of General Ideas. 


Th. Ribot, Professor in the Collége de France. Author 
ised translation from the French by Frances A. Welby 
Pp., xi, 231. Price, cloth, $1.26 (6s. 6d.). 

“All that he writes is lucid and suggestive, and the course of 
lectures here translated is a characteristic contributicn to psychol- 
ogy.’ —NVature. 


EHH Lac-Tze’s Tao-Te-King’ HK 
Chinese-English. With Introduction, Transliteration, and 
Notes. By Dr. Paul Carus. Witha photogravure front- 
ispiece of the traditional picture of Lao-Tze, specially 
drawn for the work by an eminent Japanese artist. Ap- 
propriately bound in yellow and blue, with gilt top 
Pp., 345. Price, $3.00 (15s.). 

“Extraordinarily interesting. Of great moment,.”— 7he Outlook. 

“A truly remarkable achievemen}.”— Zhe North-China Herald. 
OPEN COURT PUBLISHNC CO., 


324 Dearborn Street, 
LONDON: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. 
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